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Universal : 
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In virtually every industry the use of Timken Tapered Roller Oil re 
Bearings has been standard practice for years. The Timken _ 
Bearing is the most widely used and best known anti-friction ng 
bearing in the world. Industry acknowledges its exclusive time t 
and outstanding advantages. Countless thousands of different 

applications and a solid scientific background have given 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company the knowledge and 

experience so vitally necessary to make the precise bearing 
recommendation for every type of machinery. Timken Roller 

Bearings represent a highly specialized engineering service 

of inestimable value to American industry. Timken Bearings 

mean ‘dependable performance—are universally accepted as 

the world’s most advanced anti-friction bearings. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO ae 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing ess tl 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits or im 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


BUY WAR BONDS 
Copyright 1944 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
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} In 1890, we started building the Union 
Oil refinery system. Today, 54 years later, 
we're still building it. Our “plant” has never 
been finished. And it probably never will 
be. Of course, we’ve thought it was, from 
time to time. 





& But you can’t stop improving a refinery 
in America and stay in business. Competi- 
tion won’t let you. Each new refining proc- 
ess that’s developed either lowers costs 
or improves quality. And there’s always 
some company willing to install that proc- 
ess so that they can go after your custom- 
crs with better products or lower prices. 





UNION OIL COMPANY 


2 Back in 1919, we put in several million 
dollars worth of new equipment that gave 
us the last word in straight run refining. 
Yet during the next 7 years we installed 
cracking plants that greatly improved our 
production. This should have held us for a 
while. 





5 Consequently, you either keep your tools 
sharp or you don’t whittle. As a result... 
American oil companies in the last 25 years 
have doubled the amount of gasoline they 
can make per barrel of crude, raised the 
quality of gasoline to 100octane and over... 





3 But 13 years later, in 1939, we began a 
$6,000,000 plant that utilized hydroforming. 
Then we built a $26,000,000 plant to pro- 
duce 100 octane. And today, we’re installing 
a $12,000,000 catalytic cracking unit. Now 
obviously |no jone likes to spend that kind 
of money on new equipment when the old 
would probably “do” for several years. 





6 .-elowered the price from 29.7ca gallon 
to 13%c (excluding tax) and outproduced 
ali the rest of the world combined. Without 
competition this could never have happened. 
For no monopoly—private or governmental 
—has ever had the incentive to achieve such 
a record 


This series, sponsored by'the people of Union Oil Company, 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug- 
gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 
Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 








The March OF The News 
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Mail to war prisoners. The War De- 
partment said transit time of mail to 
prisoners of war had been shortened. Mail 
to prisoners in Germany now is dispatched 
by air from the European theater by way 
of both Sweden and Switzerland. The 
Russian Government has instructed Soviet 
ship captains to accept mail for prisoners 
in. Japan, providing an additional route 
for such letters. 


First World War bonus. The Veterans’ 
Administration revealed that $25,000,000 
in unclaimed World War I bonuses awaits 
some 30,000 veterans who apply before the 
maturity date of their bonus certificates, 
which in most cases is Jan. 1; 1945. 


Food production. Food production for 
1944 equalled the record levels of 1942, 
the Agriculiure Department reported. The 
total was 6 per cent above 1943, and 11 
per cent over the best prewar year. 


Wheat prospects. Acreage of winter 
wheat this year is higher than any since 
1937, 7 per cent above 1943 and 4.5 per 
cent above the average of the last ten years. 
Radio tubes. The War Production Board 
said the civilian supply of radio tubes 
would be much smaller t 1an was expected. 
Increasing battle losses, it added, must be 
made up from civilian allotments. 


Coal and stoves. Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes said cold weather had compli- 


cated the home-heating problems of house- 


holders in areas using the scarcer kinds of 
coal—anthracite and high-grade Southern 
bituminous coal. OPA meanwhile said that 
dealers’ supplies of rationed stoves have 
declined substantially for all types except 
oil cooking stoves. 


Tires. War developments indicate a de- 
creased civilian tire supply. WPB cut pro- 
duction of passenger car tires by 3,000,000 
in the next three months, to allow for 
increased military production. The agency 


said that A-card motorists must ride on 
their present tires for a large part of 1945 
and that holders of B and C cards would 
receive fewer Grade I tires than had been 
planned. At the same time, official es’i- 


mates put the supply of tires for commer- 
cial vehicles in the next quarter at one 


half of requirements. 


Lumber. A continuation of the lumber 


shortage was indicated by estimates that 
production from December to mid-March 
this season would be substantially lower 
than a year ago. Lack of man power in the 
logging camps was blamed principally. 


Air travel. A limited number of private 


citizens now may make transoceanic flights 
on planes of the Air Transport Command, 
paying usual commerical rates. The travel- 
er must show that his trip will be helpful 
in relief or rehabilitation abroad, or that 
it is necessary to the resumption of eco- 
nomic or other activities interrupted by 
the war. 


Farm purchases. The Farm Security 


Administration said that with careful 
search some good farms still could be 
bought at fair prices, despite a 15 per cent 
increase in farm land values in the last 
year. FSA said it financed 3,369 farm 
purchases in the year ended last June 30, 
under a policy of holding out against land 
inflation. 


Travel in 1945. The Office of Defense 


Transportation said the shortage of trans- 
portation facilities obviously would be- 
come more critical in 1945. The most 
difficult year in the history of American 
transportation was predicted. 


Consumer buying. The Commerce De- 
partment estimated that consumer ex- 
penditures for goods and services in 1944 


would reach a record-breaking level of 


$97,000,000,000, or 6 per cent more than 
for 1943, and more than half again as 
much as the 1939 total. 
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COVER: “Battles are won by military power, but 
wars are won by spiritual power.” These words 
from Gen. William R. Arnold, Chief of Army 
Chaplains, are the key to the uncounted ways in 
which chaplains provide for the religious needs 
of U.S. fighting men, Again, this Christmas, serv- 
icemen can pray in chapels in all parts of the 
world. (Official U.S. Army photograph) 
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While the steel ball is but one little 
part of a ball bearing, it’s a most im- 
portant part—and making it round” 
is a most important and interesting 
process. 

The extreme precision limits obtained 
(such as diameter within two one-hun- 
dred-thousandths of an inch) and in- 
teresting facts regarding the wonderful 
strength of the steel ball, are among 
the subjects covered in our little 
Booklet ‘‘BM”’. 


We will be delighted to send you one 

for the asking. 

Meanwhile, remember that every 

mechanical device that helps make 

our civilization possible, has ball bear- 
ings in its family 
tree—somewhere— 
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Cut-away view of New 
Deporture Ball Bearing 





nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


1 Slug of steel wire 


is placed be- 
tween accurately 
formed dies. 


Under heavy 
pressure, dies 
forge slug into a 
rough ball with 
minimum of 


“flash”. 


& 4 

Grinding to per- 
fection of dia- 
meter and spher- 
icity is done in 
very much the 
same way that 
human handscan 
roll a ball from 
a lump of putty. 


Final grinding 
and lapping pol- 
ishes sphere to a 
brilliant finish— 
not for “looks”, 
but for perfection 
of form and size. 


NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


Sales Branches: DETROIT, G. M. Bidg., Trinity 2-4700 
CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Avenue, State 5454 LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Avenue, Kimball 7161 











AFTER SIX YEARS OF SERVICE — Unretouched 
photograph of one of the rubber sandwiches 
which replaced leaf springs six years ago on 
a street car operating in a large Eastern 
city. When examined recently all were still 
in excellent condition. 
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Only eight pieces of scientifically com- 
pounded rubber support 40,000 pounds! 


These rubber mountings were designed 
by United States Rubber Company to 
replace the leaf springs of trucks on 
street cars, and smooth out the ride. 
There is no sliding friction on such rub- 
bersprings... therefore no maintenance. 
Stress in all structural members above 
the springs is also reduced; much weight 
is saved through the relatively small size 
of the mountings. 


Performance like this is responsible for 
the increased use of engineered rubber 
mountings not only on street cars, but also 
on streamlined trains and other heavy 
vehicles. 


Such rubber - bonded - to - metal parts 
cushion destructive vibration, reduce 
noise both inside and out and cut main- 
tenance costs without sacrificing safety. 


Behind this apparently simple develop- 
ment—pioneered by U.S. Rubber—lies 
a vast storehouse of scientific knowl- 
edge. Research over many years by U.S. 
Rubber technicians has accumulated a 
fund of information so precise and exten- 
sive that itis now possible to pre-determine 
the characteristics of engineered rubber. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





STREET CAR FLOATED IN RUBBER — Sketch of street car body supported by 
U. S. engineered rubber mountings. Note that these mountings are 
placed on each side of the bolster, and at both ends. The introduction 
of rubber as a structural part of heavy vehicles has done much to 
minimize noise, vibration, and shock not only on street cars but on 
railway cars, trucks and busses. 





; Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 
3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doran presents an interlude of historical significance. - 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N.Y, © In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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As a result of German successes against U.S. Army in the West..... 

1. U.S. plans for a winter offensive to win the war are upset. 

2. A bare chance does exist that what stands at this writing as defeat for 
U.S. still can be turned into a decisive victory. That cannot be foretold. 

3. If tables are not turned on the Germans, it may be April before the big 
push to end the war can get started again. Germans sought to gain that time. 

Barring defeat this winter, possible but not now probable, Germany maj hold 
out until autumn, 1945; may yet get terms somewhat short of unconditional sur- 
render. That's the German hope. Every month of time now gained adds to that hope. 











These other points now stand out in the light of experience..... 

1. U.S. military commanders seriously underestimated German strength. 
They went in for overoptimism, overconfidence, too much wishful thinking. 

2. A serious mistake probably was made in allocating U.S. man power, in too 
great emphasis on air forces, too little on developing infantry in needed amount. 

3. Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin blundered terribly, in lives of U.S. youth, 
by turning to political squabbles in midst of war, by carving up Germany before 
her defeat, by uSing troops for gaining political, not military, objectives. 

Russia used part of her armies for political offensives in the Balkans. 

Britain has used part of her limited forces to kill her former Greek allies. 

Added up, those factors are spelling a longer-than-expected war, are a major 
factor in explaining why war in Europe is not to end in this year. All top mili- 
tary commanders had expected its end in 1944, had encouraged that prediction. 











It is well to keep these other points in mind, too..... 
Britain lacks the man power, the industrial strength, to force German defeat. 
Russia still is a long way from Germany's vitals, still is far from being 
able to deliver the knockout blow. Russia's industrial base is not very broad. 
France is not training an army to aid importantly in German defeat; is very 
probably lacking in assurance of supplies that would permit her to create an army. 
So: U.S. will have to provide the added punch, the basic strength in war 
materials, the reserves of man power of whatever size required for a knockout. 
It may be costly business. It probably will be more costly for lack of co-ordi- 
nation between Russian and U.S.-British offensives, for political squabbles 
among the big Allies over who gets what out of the war, over who is to rule where. 
It now is too late for U.S. to do anything much about the situation except 
to win the war, to hope that maybe Britain and Russia will fix things up so that 
there will not be another war in a few more years that U.S. will have to win. 
U.S. influence in shaping the kind of European peace seems not to be great. 














In light of the turn taken in the war..... You can expect this: 

U.S. casualties may reach 100,000 in December; may level off in the active 
months next year at not far from that level. Those are very high casualties. 

Draft calls almost surely will have to be increased again. 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Men aged 26 through 29 must exnect to face a much heavier call early in the 
new year. Supply of men under age 26 is beginning to run rather low. 

Men aged 30 through 37 are back in the draft danger zone again. 

Army-Navy tendency to reject all but physically perfect men will have to be 
revised; will have to be brought into line with realities of the man-power Supply. 








When it comes to the supply outlook for civilians..... 

New cars cannot be expected before late 1945, if then. It is likely to. be 
1946 before cars are available again in any important volume. 

Tires are to be in even tighter supply for a few more months at least. 

Household equipment, civilian durables of most types, vacuum cleaners, 
irons, refrigerators, washing machines, other products will continue scarce. 

Gasoline rations certainly will not expand any time soon. 

Woolen clothing is to be less abundant next year. Army demands for woolens 
is rising again; is related probably to anticipated demand of Japanese war. 

Shoe supplies will stay about where they are. 

Children's cotton knitwear is to continue scarce. 

Soap may possibly join the rather scarce items. Paper products will remain 
scarce until after German war ends. So will many other things. 

Butter, meats, chickens are to continue to be in limited supply. 




















There are growing signs that _ black market operations are spreading; that 
they may be getting out of hand. OPA enforcement machinery is very weak. 

Big banquets with a superabundance of scarce foods are becoming common. 

Goods that should be in adequate Supply are disappearing; are turning up in 
places where price ceilings can be avoided, where profits are larger. 

Army admits that from 10 to 15 per cent of its cigarettes are pilfered; that 
they are going into black markets at home and abroad, they bring $2 to $3 a pack. 
There is big money in the trade in stolen cigarettes. 

Gasoline obviously is available to many people in larger-than-ration amounts. 

Unexpected shortages appear first in one product and then another. 

That is a reflection of the growing black markets, of the diversion of more 
and more goods to illegal markets, to markets outside rationing and price control. 
It is a trend that will grow as the money Supply rises, as more and more people 
turn to modern bootleggers to get the things they want and cannot otherwise get. 

Black markets tend to become the biggest markets unless restrained, unless 
policed as they appear not to be policed in U.S. Result is that the ordinary 
honest citizen goes without in order to Supply the black market patron. 




















To look into the situation a little more deeply: 

Actually what is under way is wartime inflation, is the impact of a flood of 
money upon partially dried up supplies of goods. Goods just disappear. 

Inflation is cropping out all over the place. People are on a buying spree. 
High-priced jewelry sells like hot cakes. Prices take on less and less meaning. 
Quality of goods of many kinds keeps falling lower and lower without creating 
any buyer resistance. War bonds are being cashed in record volume. 

There are the earmarks of an incipient run from the dollar into goods. 

Longer war will aggravate that situation; will add to dollar supply, will 
lower supply of goods, cause money to seem less important, goods more important. 

And: The longer the war, the more prospect of a poStwar price rise. 








Idea that this war is to produce a more stable world, that it is to solve 
any issue except that of who is to hold power in the world, is fast disappearing. 

Wars generate dislocations, create economic problems. This war is bigger 
and more upsetting in its potentialities than any in previous history. 





See also pages ll, 14, 49. 
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CRAFTSMEN 
IN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Ww” more than 30 years’ ex- construction. That this company has 


perience in aircraft design and succeeded in turning out components 
construction, engineers at Goodyear for 14 warplanes plus complete Navy 
Aircraft Corporation have been asked airships and Corsairs speaks well for 
to tackle some of the toughest war the craftsmanship of Goodyear —a 
production assignments, including great name in aircraft. Goodyear 
empennage and wing design and Aircraft Corporation, Akron, Ohio. 


Goods van) 


GOODS YEAR 
A GREAT NAME IN 
AIRCRAFT 


BUY FOR KEEPS 





BUY WAR BONDS 








They solved the dishwasher 
shortage here ... with INSUROK. 
For Molded INSUROK cup holders 
put an end to washing and drying 
glasses. Now a twist of the wrist and 
there’s an individual, clean, sanitary 
Dixie cup ready for the customer. 


F Service for Industry 


In countless ways, Molded INSUROK 
is saving time and steps on the assem- 
bly line. For example, metal inserts 
and threads can be made an integral 
part of the molded product, thus in- 
creasing output per machine-hour 
and providing greater latitude for , 
designers. 

Here is a product that is econom- 
ical as well as having high impact 
strength ... high dielectric qualities 

.. resistance to temperature changes 
and the destructive action of most 
chemicals, reagents and solvents. It 
is extremely light in weight. 





INSUROK, Laminated and Molded, 
is available in many grades cnd 
types. Richardson Plasticians will 
be glad to work with you or your 
designer in determining the type of 
Laminated or Molded INSUROK 
best suited to your needs. Write for 
complete information. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do| 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect favorable con- 
sideration for excess-profits tax relief on 
the ground that your corporation changed 
its capacity for production, unless a com- 
mitment, prior to Jan. 1, 1940, to make 
the change was of such nature that the 
business would suffer if it had not been 
carried out. General counsel for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue so interprets this 
provision of the excess-profits tax law. 


YOU CANNOT expect triple dam- 
ages, under the Price Control Act if the 
article you purchased above the ceiling 
price was to be used in your business. 
The New York Court of Appeals holds in 
the case of a truck tractor purchased by a 
storage company that the sale was for use 
in the course of trade, and therefore is 
excluded from the triple-damage provi- 
sion of the Price Control Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably deauct a loss, for 
tax purposes, on the sale of property to a 
son-in-law. The U.S. Tax Court holds that 
parents who sold a farm to their daughter 
and son-in-law could deduct half the loss, 
representing the portion sold to the son- 
in-law, but not the loss resulting from the 
portion sold to the daughter. 


YOU CANNOT safely lay off a worker 
whom you reinstated result of an 
arbitration award in a labor dispute. The 
National Labor Relations Board found 
that one employer discriminatorily  dis- 
charged a union leader by laying him off 
after he was reinstated, and the Board’s 
finding is upheld by a federal court. 


as a 


YOU CAN refuse to deliver Western 
pine lumber, even on a rated order, if the 
order does not carry a special Western 
pine certification. War Production Board 
amends its lumber regulation to confine 
Western pine deliveries to certified orders. 


YOU CAN manufacture fur garments 
of a higher price line than you used to. 
Office of Price Administration exempts 
manufacturers of fur garments from the 
highest-price-line limitation. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT expect any increased 
supplies of men’s clothing for the next four 
months. WPB has frozen at current levels 
practically all machinery of clothing manu. 
facturers to enable them to make the re. 
quired volume of Army overcoats. 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid an 
estate tax on the principal of a trust you 
set up for the benefit of grandchildren, if 
the trust will revert to you upon the prior 
death of the grandchildren without wives 
or children. The U.S. Tax Court holds 
that this “reversionary” interest in the 
trust is taxable. 


YOU CANNOT use as much sugar in 
your business as you used last year, ex- 
cept for bakery products, cereals and 
pharmaceuticals. OPA has reduced the 
first-quarter allotments for all industrial 
users of sugar not in these categories. 


YOU CAN apply directly to the War 
Production Board for supply assistance for 
articles to be exported under general li- 
cense. Foreign Economic Administration 
does not now require prior clearance for 
these applications. 


YOU CANNOT accept a brokerage 
fee from the firm that sells you food prod: 
ucts if you are purchasing the food for 
your own account, even though you also 
are engaged in the brokerage business. 
Federal Trade Commission rules that fees 
paid on purchases by brokers for their own 
account violate the Robinson-Patman Act. 


YOU CAN obtain a preferred status in 
obtaining telephone service if you are a 
veteran and need the telephone for your 
business. WPB rules that a veteran who 
applies for telephone service for a business 
which he owns, operates, or manages will 
be given preferred status. 


YOU CAN expect stricter application 
of rules governing draft deferments. 
Selective Service System has instructed 
local boards to this effect. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unttep States 


| News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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IMIDLY, to the tune of jeers from the 
“old school”, the electric locomotive moved 
into the American railroading picture half a 
century ago—a puny newcomer against the 
giants of steam! Its success may be measured 
by today’s crack streamliners, many hauled by 
electric locomotives. 
Credit belongs to the farsighted men who 
had faith in the electric locomotive—and to 


the copper that made it possible. Appropriately, 


in 
wu 


among the first railroads to become electrified 
was the Butte, Anaconda and Pacific—the 
“Copper Line.” 

American industry has employed copper and 
its alloys liberally, taking full advantage of 
their qualities of strength, workability, free- 
dom from rust and resistance to corrosion. 
Today the men and mines of Anaconda are 
working wholeheartedly for victory —have set 
records in the production of copper for nec- 


essary war materials. But... 


WHEN THE RED METAL GETS THE GREEN LIGHT 
...after the war, copper and its alloys 


will once again resume their leading 


wildy 
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positions in the pursuits of peace. 
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CLEANED OUT=—BY THE JAPS! 


The canned goods on your kitchen 
shelves were a Japanese military objec- 
tive. When Tojo’s men took Singapore 
and the Netherlands East Indies, they 
cut America off from more than half 
the world’s tin — tin vital to food and 
armaments, 

Like hundreds of things you use or 
eat or wear, tin must be imported — 
one more reason why we all depend 
on seagoing merchant shipping. 

In the far-sighted Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, Congress recognized that 


our vital imports and exports could 
only be controlled by an American- 
flag merchant fleet. 


“Necessary for the national defense 
and (our) foreign and domestic com- 
merce,” the Act points out, is a mer- 
chant marine “constructed in the U. S., 
manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel , . . owned and oper- 
ated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 
Urged on by war, guided by the Mari- 
time Commission and the War Ship- 
ping Administration, America has 


American Exp 
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We proudly fly this 4-starred pennant, awarded by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration for our operation of one of the largest wartime merchant fleets. 


‘ 
produced a merchant fleet that is mak- 
ing Victory possible! 


American Export Lines operate more 
than eighty vessels supplying Allied 
fronts. Our long peacetime experience 
with service between the U. S. and 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean lands 
proves a priceless asset in time of war. 
And when peace comes, it will serve 
you another way ... for our cargoes 
and ports of call will depend on what 
you and other Americans want to buy 
or sell abroad. 


orf Lines 


N.W. AYER & SON 
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THE EFFECTS OF NAZI PUSH: 
REVISION FOR ALLIED STRATEGY 


Brunt of Fighting and Heaviest Losses Ahead for American Forces 


Step-up in draft and in 
war production. Delay 
likely in Pacific campaign 


If the war against Germany is to be won 
in the West, the main burden of winning 
it will be upon the American Army. That 
Army must supply the bulk of the forces, 
bear the brunt of the fighting and suffer 
most of the losses. These facts are more 
than ever apparent in the light of the big 
German offensive. 

The inside story of that offensive and of 
the disposition of opposing forces preced- 
ing it emphasizes the role of America in the 
war on the Western Front. The Germans, 
in selecting a 100 per cent American seg- 
ment of the front for attack, recognized 
that this war is mainly a struggle for 
mastery between Germany and the US. 

Thus, the effects of the German offen- 
sive fall mainly upon this country. Among 
the principal ones are these: 





. —Wide World 
GENERAL VON RUNDSTEDT 
Gambled for high stakes 
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The time schedule of the war has been 
upset. The Germans have gained their 
first objective of throwing out of gear Al- 
lied plans for an all-out winter drive on 
the Western Front. Probably they have 
forced a delay of such a general assault 
until spring. 

Costs in casualties have soared under 
the impact of the attack and in the strug- 
gle to close the 50-mile gap that was torn 
in the American line . Now, this country 
faces the prospect of continued high losses 
in a prolonged war. 

Drafting of men for replacements in 
the armed services will have to be stepped 
up. More troops will be needed, especially 
for the infantry. 

War production in the United States 
must be pushed to maximum levels and 
kept there for another year. 

The Germans’ will to fight on has 
been strengthened. Ever since 1918, they 
have been afraid of America’s military 
might. In this drive, for the first time, they 
have sent American armies reeling back. 
German propaganda gains a weapon. 

The Pacific war job now has been 
greatly complicated. The tight pinch in 
shipping is made even tighter. If the needs 
of the Western Front should keep on sky- 
rocketing, troops earmarked for the Pacific 
might have to go to Europe. That, in turn, 
would slow up the timetable of the war 
against Japan. 

The story just now coming to light about 
what really happened on the Western 
Front reveals that there has been danger 
of consequences to America far graver than 
these. The fact is that the German drive 
threatened the Allies with outright dis- 
aster. Here is the way that threat de- 
veloped: 

What the Germans attempted. Gen- 
eral von Rundstedt evidently believed 
that General Eisenhower’s armies were al- 
most ready to launch a general attack. 
The German leader saw that he could up- 
set such an Allied plan if he could break 
through the Allies’ lines at the right place. 
An inviting objective was the Belgian city 


of Liege, through which German armies 
had swept in 1914 and 1940. 

This time, Liege had a new importance. 
The bulk of supplies for the Allies was 
coming in through the big port of Ant- 
werp. Liege was a natural transportation 
hub between Antwerp and a large part of 
the Allied armies that were strung out 
along the 400-mile front. If the Germans 
could capture Liege, they would win a 
smashing victory. 

The Germans centered their efforts on 
Liege because its capture would dislocate 
the whole Western Front. The armies from 
Aachen northward would have to retreat 
or face danger of entrapment. The way 
would be open for a drive to capture 
Antwerp. A “second Dunkerque” would 
be possible. Even without capturing Liege, 
a drive to the south might roll up the 
whole southern end of the Allied line. 

Forces facing the Germans. In order 
to gain any of their objectives, the Ger- 
mans had to break through an Allied line 
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manned by formidable forces. The pre- 
ponderance of American troops in this 
line gave the Germans a chance to strike 
a blow against their most-feared enemy. 
The line-up of Allied strength, as shown 
by the map, was about like this: 

Great Britain held a limited sector in 
the North. Of organized divisions, she had 
about 14, including about 210,000 men. 

Canada, with about six divisions, held 
positions to the north and west of the 
British. Including two divisions of Czechs, 
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Poles, Dutch and Belgians, the force to- 
taled about 120,000 men. 

France had seven divisions, about 105,- 
000 men, on the southern part of the front. 
Most of these were colonial troops, with 
only replacements drawn from France. 

The United States had an admitted 44 
divisions, or about 660,000 men out of the 
Allied total of 1,100,000. This meant that 
six out of every 10 men on the Allied 
front were Americans. These forces in- 
cluded the Ninth and the First Armies, 





forming the great center of the drive be- 
yond Aachen toward Cologne and the 
Ruhr. They included also the Third Army, 
driving on the Saar, and the Seventh 
Army, pushing along the Rhine toward 
Karlsruhe. 

Forces the Germans had. For their 
last-ditch stand on their border, the Ger- 
mans mustered a force that was estimated 
to total 70 divisions. Many of those divi- 
sions had been completely re-equipped 
with the latest and most powerful weapons 
and had been brought up to full strength 
numerically. The German Western Front 
land force, not counting hastily thrown 
together units of home guards, probably 
totaled about 900,000 men. 

How the Germans broke through. 
The Germans’ excellent intelligence service 
revealed to them that parts of the Allied 
line, running from Monschau on the north 
to Trier on the south, were thinly held by 
elements of the U.S. First Army. The Ger- 
man agents undoubtedly reported to Nazi 
headquarters every point of American de- 
fensive weakness, including any instances 
of carelessness or failure to install ade- 
quate defenses that they could find. 

Under cover of darkness, the Germans 
assembled a powerful striking force. A 
few divisions were shifted from other parts 
of the front. But, apparently, most of this 
force consisted of reserves from inside 
Germany. At any rate, an attacking army 
of about 25 divisions struck the thinly held 
parts of the American line. Under cover 
of thick fog that grounded the Allied air 
forces day after day, the Germans drove 
ahead many miles. 

German success in achieving at least 
the first objective of upsetting Allied plans 
brought with it a gamble. In sending the 
flower of their troops out of fixed defenses 
and deep into the Allied lines, the Nazis 
ran the risk of having those forces trapped 
and destroyed. With the front again in 
motion, they also ran the risk of being 
unable to resume their strong defensive 
positions in the Siegfried Line. 

America’s forces, more than those of 
her Allies, are placed under strain by this 
new turn in the war. It is true that Britain 
is calling up 250,000 more men than previ- 
ously had been planned; that France is 
appealing for equipment for a new French 
Army, and that the 350 Russian divisions 
on the Eastern Front still are expected 
to strike at Germany from their side. 
But the fact remains that this country 
must undertake the biggest share of the 
job of repairmg the damage on _ the 
Western Front. 

What has happened is that the U. S 
Army already has suffered a real defeat. 
The far-reaching effects of that defeat, 
and of the struggles to overcome it, are 
going to be felt in nearly every home in 
the United States. 
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The Nationa! Week 


Questions of whether U. S. 
counted too much on air 
power and aid from allies 


People in this country now are to learn 
about war the hard way. The: lessons 
to be learned are the direct product of 
the sudden change in the war in Europe. 

What now is happening in Europe, in 
turn, is a product of widely held miscon- 
ceptions and miscalculations, in which 
high military officials may have shared. 
It becomes important now to understand 
what were the misconceptions and mis- 
calculations, and what are some of the 
lessons they teach. Those lessons are of 
the deepest long-range concern to this 
country. 

Lesson No. 17 is that, in war, overop- 
timism is an expensive commodity. High- 
est U. S. military officials have accepted 
and acted upon an optimistic appraisal 
of the war against Germany. One year ago, 
an end to the campaign in Italy was be- 
lieved to be in sight. That campaign now 
is stalemated. Last September, an end to 
the entire war against Germany was be- 
lieved to be a matter of weeks. Now, the 
American armies are having to fight 
desperately to undo the effects of a hard- 
driving German offensive. A less opti- 
mistic view might have prevented that 
offensive from getting under way. 

Lesson No. 2 is that it is a mistake to 
underestimate German will to resist. Many 
Americans, including high officials, be- 
lieved that Germany would give up rather 
than fight on her own soil. That idea has 
been shown to be a myth. 

Lesson No. 3 is that there is no sub- 
stitute in war for military experience. The 
Germans long have been schooled as a 
military nation. Their armies, from gen- 
erals to privates, are the product of many 
decades of intensive’ training in the arts of 
war. In contrast, the U. S. overnight has 
tried to become a great power in land 
warfare. An Army of 8,000,000 has been 
built in four years’ time from a_ small 
force of less than 300,000. Leaders who 
were low in rank and commanded 5,000 
or 10,000 men suddenly have had to as- 
sume high rank and command hundreds 
of thousands or millions of men. They 
are at a handicap in combat with the 
professional German militarists. 

Lesson No. 4 is that excessive depend- 
ence upon allies is dangerous,, Americans 
pinned their hopes for an early end to 
the war on a Russian winter offensive 
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through Poland, to be co-ordinated with 
the Allied offensive in the West. What- 
ever the reason, such an offensive has not 
vet materialized. Some Americans also 
have looked to the British and Canadians, 
with their limited man power, to bear a 
large part of the fighting in the West. 
Now, the people of this country are find- 
ing that they must look primarily to their 
own efforts to win the two great wars in 
which they are engaged. 

Lesson No. 5 is that the experiment 
of trying to defeat Germany by over- 
whelming air power is not a complete 
success. The Allies first placed great hopes 
in the attempt to crush Germany with 
strategic bombing. That bombing dam- 
aged Germany, but did not end the war. 
Tactical bombing, in conjunction with 
fighting by ground troops, played a vital 
part in the spectacular Allied victories of 
last summer. Now, however, the tactical 
air arm is hampered by bad weather and 
by short days. Bad weather prevented Al- 
lied fliers from detecting the concentra- 
tions of German troops in time. Bad 


weather also prevented Allied planes from 
German 


knocking out forces in their 





—vU. S. Army Air Force 
WAR FROM THE AIR 
. .. lesson learned? 





LEARNING WAR THE HARD WAY 


Danger of Overoptimism, Need for Experience as Lessons of Setback 


break-through advance to the west. Ques- 
tions are raised, therefore, as to whether 
too many men and too much material 
have been allocated to air forces, with an 
effectiveness limited by weather, rather 
than to all-weather ground forces. 

Lesson No. 6 is that this country can- 
not fight two full-scale wars at the same 
time and be at her maximum strength in 
either. Ships, troops, and equipment used 
for campaigns in the Pacific were not 
available for possible landings in the Bal- 
kans, Norway, Denmark, or on the North 
German coast. Plans for the two wars 
evidently were made on the assumption 
that this country was strong enough to go 
ahead with big operations against Japan 
without delaying victory over Germany. 
The problem now is to restore the situa- 
tion on the Western Front in Europe 
without slowing up the war against the 
Japanese. 

Lesson No. 7 is that the element of 
surprise still is an important factor in 
warfare, and that an army with an inade- 
quate intelligence service is always in 
danger. Early in the war, the Germans 
repeatedly used surprise, but over the last 
two years most of the surprises were 
sprung by the Allies. Now it is again the 
Germans who have used surprise. This 
time, fighting on their own soil, and with 
some of their countrymen living behind 
Allied lines, they had an extremely ac- 
curate knowledge of how thinly our forces 
were spread. At the same time, with the 
advantage of totalitarian controls, they 
succeeded in hiding their preparations 
from Allied agents. Thus they were able 
to achieve a new surprise in the same 
region and over the same roads as they 
traversed in their surprise offensives of 
1914 and 1940. 

The over-all lesson is that this war 
will not be won until the Allies have 
reached and destroyed the real sources 
of Germany’s power. It cannot be won 
simply by fighting to Germany’s bound- 
aries, while the German armies remain 
intact. 

When these lessons are translated into 
terms of the Japanese war, they mean 
that bombing alone will not defeat Japan, 
that blockade alone may not defeat her, 
and that it may be necessary actually to 
invade Japan and Manchuria and de- 
stroy the Japanese armies before that war 
ends. Thus, U. S. military leaders now 
are convinced that this country must pay 
the high price of destroying both the 
German and Japanese armies. 
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Policy Shift by Mr. Roosevelt? 
Growing Tension With Britain 


Differences Over Mr. Churchill’s Power Politics in Greece and Italy 


Contrast with our objective 
of self-government for 
people of liberated areas 


The German winter offensive may now 
force President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill to call a truce in their own 
growing quarrels. The truce probably will 
be only for the moment. Differences be- 
tween these two Allied leaders are dis- 
closed by events to be growing too wide 
and too deep to be bridged completely. 

For many weeks a growing strain has 
been apparent just below the surface of 
Roosevelt-Churchill relations. Mr. Church- 
ill directed who could and who could not 
be a member of the Italian Government. 
Mr. Roosevelt. through the Secretary of 
State. took a slap at this action. Mr. 
Churchill came back with a rather dis- 
paraging reference to the “press release” 
with which this Government had con- 
fronted him. 

The British Prime Minister, in trouble 
in Greece, tried to draw an inference that 
his position there was supported by the 
President. Mr. Roosevelt, however, in the 
same statement by the State Department 
that disowned British action in Italy. also 
disowned British action in Greece. Mr. 
Churchill now appealed publicly for a 
meeting with Mr. Roosevelt and Josef 
Stalin. Mr. Roosevelt threw down the sug- 
gestion and made it clear that no meeting 
was arranged. Then, as a parting shot, Mr. 
Churchill tossed a hot potato in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s lap in the form of the issue over the 
boundaries of Poland and the meaning or 
lack of meaning of the Atlantic Charter. 

At that point, the new German offensive 
reminded all concerned that the war had 
not yet been won. Mr. Churchill laid 
aside an explanation of the British position 
that he had planned to make and simply 
told Parliament that there is complete 
agreement among the Allies on war aims. 
But he tacitly admitted that there is lack 
of agreement on some aspects of policy. 

Postwar world. It has become obvious 
that a severe strain has developed in the 
relations between the U.S. President and 
the British Prime Minister. On how those 
differences are settled may depend the 
shape of the postwar world. On them, too, 
may depend U.S. willingness to enter into 
a general world security organization and 
to maintain the war settlements. 
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In war, the two men have managed to 
get along because Mr. Roosevelt possessed 
control over the use of the vast U.S. mili- 
tary and mdustrial forces needed to win 
victories. Mr. Churchill, with the smaller 
end of the military power, bowed rather 
gracefully to the Roosevelt decisions. In 
shaping the peace, however, the world- 
wide British interests have influenced Mr. 
Churchill to insist upon acceptance of his 
viewpoint on’ issues that range from the 
future of Hong Kong to the 


icy. Mr. Roosevelt, on his part, evidently 
wanted to avoid disclosure of differences 
of opinion in order to preserve the cam- 
paign argument that any change would 
upset the harmony and close working 
arrangement of the Big Four of Roose- 
velt-Churchill-Stalin-Chiang. 

It was after the election that indications 
appeared of a shift of policy by Mr. Roose- 
velt. The period when Mr. Roosevelt could 
go along with Mr. Churchill on issues of 





kind of ruler for the Greek 
people. 

The break. A slight cool- 
ness in the relations of these 
two: men first appeared last 
spring: At that time, Winston 
Churchill, for Britain, was ac- 
tively at work on his policy of 
trying to weld the British 
Commonwealth and Empire 
together with Western Euro- 
pean nations into a power bloc 
that could hold its own with 
Russia and the United States. 
Mr. Roosevelt, for U.S., ap- 
pears not to have liked this new 
version of world-wide balanc- 
ing of power. The President al- 
so was somewhat annoyed by 
what was an apparent effort 
on the part of Mr. Churchill 
to put Britain in a position of 
middleman between the United 
States and Russia. Likewise, 
Mr. Roosevelt was concerned 
by the Churchill objective of 
maintaining the status quo in 
India and of demanding’ res- 
toration of Hong Kong _ to 
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the British Empire. This sug- 
gested continuing trouble in 
the colonial areas of the world 
and in China. The President 
preferred that Britain hold out to colonial 
peoples the hope of eventual freedom, as the 
United States was doing in the Philippines. 

This rift between Churchill and Roose- 
velt was covered up through the summer 
and autumn in the interest of the Presi- 
dent’s campaign for re-election. At Que- 
bec, in September, the atmosphere at the 
meeting of the two was very chummy. Mr. 
Churchill, for Great Britain, evidently 
wanted Mr. Roosevelt re-elected because 
he represented a known quantity, opposed 
to a nationalistic course in postwar pol- 


—Berryman in Washington Star 


PARADISE LOST 


It was easier to agree in the beginning... 


political policy and still maintain his stand- 
ing with the American people appeared 
then to have come to an end. He appar- 
ently came to the conclusion that he could 
not induce the people to be enthusiastic 
about the use of force to impose govern- 
ments upon liberated peoples. The fact that 
Mr. Churchill placed upon General Eisen- 
hower the responsibility for using force to 
impose a government in Belgium did not 
add to the White House enthusiasm. 
Where Roosevelt won. The record 
suggests that, in the arguments that have 
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arisen during war years, Mr. Roosevelt 
most often has had his viewpoint accepted 
on issues of military power. 

Mr. Churchill wanted U. S. to concen- 
trate its military power in Europe. Mr. 
Roosevelt, however, insisted upon allocat- 
ing an increasing proportion of U. S. 
strength to the war with Japan. Mr. 
Roosevelt won this argument. There now 
is some indication that the Pacific forces 
of U. S. are less pressed for men and 
materials than those in Europe. 

Mr. Churchill wanted an Allied cam- 
paign through the Balkans. Mr. Roosevelt 
opposed such an operation and favored the 
opening of a second front in France at the 
earliest moment. Mr. Roosevelt won this 
argument, with the aid of Josef Stalin. 

Mr. Churchill has sought to induce the 
United States to accept permanent com- 
mitments in Europe and in the Mediter- 
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ranean area. Mr. Roosevelt has not re- 
sisted strongly, but public opinion in the 
United States seems to be causing him to 
pull back. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt both 
appear to have agreed upon unconditional 
surrender.as the only basis for an end to 
the wars against Germany and Japan. The 
idea, however, was that of the President 
and needs some selling before acceptance. 

Where Churchill won. The British 


Prime Minister has a record of victories 
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for his viewpoint that is at least as long 
as that of the President. 

Mr. Roosevelt opposed acceptance of 
Charles de Gaulle as the de facto leader 
of liberated France. Mr. Churchill pressed 
for General de Gaulle and won. 

Mr. Churchill argued against acceptance 
of Chiang Kai-shek and of China as a full- 
fledged member of the Big Four. He lost 
the argument at the start, but his view 
that China is far from a big power may 
yet prevail. 

Mr. Churchill favored the idea of region- 
al groupings of nations as opposed to an 
over-all league of nations. Mr. Roosevelt, 
at least publicly, opposed that idea and 
stood for a world association that de-em- 
phasizes regional groupings. 

Mr. Churchill opposed giving too much 
importance to the Atlantic Charter, with 
its promise of self-determination for peo- 


States may not always be prepared in the 
future to use its influence and power to 
assure stability in Europe and the Far 
East. Mr. Churchill cannot be sure that 
the United States will not again revert to 
its traditional policy of backing away 
from co-operation in time of peace and 
then stepping in to help out the British in 
time of war that results from failure of 
peacetime co-operation. 

It also is true that both men are stub- 
born individuals with positive viewpoints. 
Even if the President were prepared to go 
along with the Prime Minister on his ideas 
for ordering the postwar world, Mr. Roose- 
velt might find himself in trouble with 
Congress and with 
which he is sensitive. 

The showdown, however, is likely to re- 
late to the form of decisions concerning 
the proposed United Nations political or- 


public opinion, to 
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ples. He sought to whittle down the mean- 
ing and importance of that Charter as it 
applied to Poland, Greece, Belgium, Italy 
and other allies and enemies. Mr. Roose- 
velt has opposed the blunt way in which 
Mr. Churchill deflated the Charter, but 
appears now to be resigned to going along 
with the general idea of deflation. 

In general, the basis of differences be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
appears to trace to the conclusion of the 
British Prime Minister that the United 
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... when the two men were thrown together in close companionship and when postwar pressures hadn’t intruded 


ganization and agreements in the field of 
postwar policy related to aviation, ship- 
ping, currency stabilization and oil, among 
others. Mr. Roosevelt cannot underwrite 
commitments without approval of Con- 
gress. He cannot get approval of Congress, 
which is likely to block U.S. adherence to 
political decisions which Mr. Churchill has 
been making. This suggests a wider and 
wider range of Roosevelt-Churchill argu- 
ments as time goes on. And Mr. Stalin, in 
the meantime, will add a few words. 
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MINDORO: PACIFIC KEY 


Strategic Importance as Base for Big-Scale 


Springboard for attacks 
on Luzon and on enemy's 
ships in South China Sea 


Mindoro now is to be the key to new 
American operations in the Pacific. The 
island where U.S. troops are advancing 
is ideally suited to become the base for 
important offensives, especially in the air. 

The map tells the story of the strategic 
position of this seventh Jargest island in 
the Philippines. Mindoro, on the western 
edge of those islands. lies in easy striking 
distance of Manila Bay and all Luzon. 
From Mindoro, American forces can look 
out upon the South China Sea. Planes 
operating between Leyte and Mindoro can 
dominate all sea lanes through the islands. 

On the south side of Mindoro, which 
is half as big as New Jersey, the American 
forces occupy strong defensive positions, 
well sheltered by a high mountain range. 
*Existing airfields captured by the Ameri- 
‘rans can be developed to accommodate 
even B-29s. Instead of 23 inches of rain 
a month, as-on Leyte. General MacAr- 
thur’s men on Mindoro have to contend 
at this season with only three inches 
a month. Good weather, plus favorable 
terrain and little Japanese interference, 
enabled General MacArthur’s men and 
machines to build fields in five days. U.S., 
fliers, now operating land planes from 
these fields only 150 air miles from Manila, 
soon can control the air over Manila Bay, 
its surrounding airfields, docks and bases. 
Planes from Mindoro will serve U.S. forces 
as an eye observing every move by the 
Japanese in that part of the Pacific. De- 
velopments to be expected as an out- 
growth of establishment of American 
forces on Mindoro include these: 

The last gap in America’s aerial 
bridge to Asia will be closed. For the first 
time, Asia will be brought within range of 
regular patrols by American land-based 
planes operating from Pacific islands. All 
Japanese shipping through the South 
China Sea will be subject to air attack. 

Submarine warfare on Japanese ship- 
ping can be intensified. U.S. submarines 
can be based in the Philippines. Japan’s 
hold on her East Indies empire will be cut 
by combined airplane and submarine at- 
tack. The Philippines themselves will be 
blockaded. 

An aerial offensive by land planes 
will be carried on, chiefly from Mindoro, 
against all major enemy bases in the Phil- 
ippines, and possibly against bases in For- 
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mosa. When the time comes, invasion of 
Luzon, including a campaign to capture 
Manila, can be given effective air cover by 
land-based planes. 

Light naval forces, from PT boats to 
destroyers, will be given the job of mop- 
ping up Japanese shipping to the Philip- 
pines. They can infiltrate the tortuous 
channels among the islands to hunt down 
and sink Japanese craft of all kinds. Much 
of the land mop-up on the islands will be 
accomplished by guerrilla forces. 
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Drives by Sea and Air 


Heavy naval forces, including power- 
ful carrier-based air strength, will be re- 
leased for major aerial or amphibious of- 
fensives, outside the Philippines. Such of- 
fensives could be directed against islands 
near Japan, including the Ryukyus, the 
Bonins, the Volcanoes and the Kuriles, or 
against Japan itself. 

All in all, American successes on Min- 
doro, therefore, mark a new turn in the war 
for liberation of the Philippines and _ for 
the isolation and wearing down of Japan. 
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WAR’S COST IN U.S. LIVES: 


OUTLOOK FOR HEAVIER LOSSES 


Prospect That Our Casualties for December Will Be Nearly 100,000 


Navy deaths reach ten times 
those of 1917-18; fatalities of 
Army double previous total 


War casualties in American forces at 
this time are breaking all records. Those 
casualties in December will skyrocket 
above the November level, which was 
highest since the increase at the time of 
the Normandy invasion. November 
casualties reported to date are far from 
complete. 

A high rate of losses in dead, wounded, 
missing and prisoners will become normal 
in the months ahead. This is due to two 
causes: First, American armies have suf- 
fered serious reversals in Europe and now 
face a costly task of recovering lost 
ground. Second, the war with Japan will 
bring heavier losses as our armed forces 
move closer to the Japanese homeland. 

The background against which to judge 


losses of the future is provided in the ac- 
companying chart and Pictogram. 

Over-all casualties in the war to date 
are shown in the chart on this page. Losses 
are for both the Army and Navy, includ- 
ing Marine Corps, and cover the period 
from the war’s beginning through Decem- 
ber 23 for the Navy and November 28 for 
the Army. The figures show: 

Dead. The Army has lost 92,135 men 
killed in action. than three times 
as many as.the Navy, which has lost 30- 
582. Army death losses already are almost 
twice as high as for the first World War, 
whereas the Navy has lost 10 times as 
many dead in this war as in the last. 

Wounded. Army wounded now total 
272,351 in this war, against 205,690 in the 
last war. Navy wounded are 35,457, com- 
pared with 7,724 in the first World War. 

Prisoners. This war is taking a much 
higher toll of prisoners than the last. Lat- 
est reports show 56,685 Army men and 


more 
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4.485 Navy men captured in this war, 
compared with 4,480 Army and 92 Navy 
prisoners in the last war 

Missing. The Army now reports 62,786 
men missing, as against the Navy’s 9,355. 
Final figures after the first World War 
listed only 46 Army men and 3 Navy men 
not accounted for. When the missing of 
this war finally are classified, the net effect 
will be to increase the rolls of dead by 
many thousands. 

Added up, the Army’s casualties for this 
war total 483,957 and the Navy’s 79,879. 
This compares with an Army total of 260.- 
596 and a Navy total of 10,823 in the last 
war. Figures for this war, running as they 
do to a total of more than half a million. 
do not take into account heavy losses suf- 
fered by the Army in this month’s German 
counteroffensive. The Navy’s figures are 
those reported through Dec. 23, 1944. 

In the Pictogram, on pages 20 and 21, 
there is shown for the first time the month- 
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by-month rate of czsualties for the Army. 
Comparable figures for the Navy are not 
available because lists of dead and missing 
are not compiled on a month-by-month 
basis. The Pictogram graph traces cam- 
paigns of this war and their cost in lives. 

Bataan. The Army’s first big losses 
came in the first Philippines campaign. 
Fall of Bataan and surrender of Corregi- 
dor brought casualties of 26,948 for May, 
1942. Of these, only 148 were listed as 
killed, and 77 were listed as wounded. 
Army records for that month list 15,152 
as missing and 11,571 as prisoners. 

North Africa. Casualties were light in 
the next few months, but the curve took 
a sharp upturn in November, when U.S. 
troops landed in North Africa. That opera- 
tion was largely responsible for a casualty 
total of 3,046 in November. Losses were 
some higher in the next two months and 
reached 6,325 in February, 1944. 

Sicily and Italy. The conquest of 
Sicily, starting with landings in July, 1943, 
and ending in August, sent figures for killed 
and wounded to a new high. The Army 
suffered casualties of 10,205 in July, of 
whom 2,435 were killed and 6,040 wounded. 
Losses were 6,931 in August. with 1,579 
killed and 3,739 wounded. 

Then followed in September the start 
of the campaign for Italy. Casualty lists 
took a sharp upward turn in January 
and February of 1944, largely due to hard 
fighting around Anzio. January losses 
amounted to 13,244, and February losses 
totaled 17,418. Another jump took place 
in May when the toll of killed reached 
4,505 and the wounded totaled 12,364. 


Invasion of Europe. The June land- 


ings in France and the battle for Nor- 
mandy that followed brought this country 
its first really big lists of dead and wound- 
ed. June saw 12,268 men killed and 
33,637 wounded. Another 4,138 were taken 
prisoners and 3,113 were missing. Here 
was a total of 53,156, more than double 
that of May. As the battle moved across 
France, losses climbed higher. In July, 
14,227 were killed and 44,472 wounded. 

Losses fell off slightly in the next few 
months, but increased again in November. 
Casualties for the European theater alone 
totaled 57,775 in November, a figure some- 
what higher than the total for the month 
shown in the Pictogram. This is due to the 
fact that over-all computations made by 
the War Department sometimes are be- 
hind figures computed in the field. 

Whatever the final November figures 
are, December losses are almost certain to 
be higher. It will not be surprising if they 
reach nearly 100,000. 

All in all, Americans are faced with the 
probability that 1945 will bring the heavi- 
est losses yet. Prospects of more months 
of war in Europe and prolonged fighting 
in the Pacific make this almost a certainty. 
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Our Foreign Policy Makers: 
Mr. Stettinius’s New Team 


Emergence of Mr. Clayton as Dominant Figure 
In Planning Nation’s Role as Economic Power 


Rise in operating efficiency 
is expected with clear-cut 
division of responsibilities 


A group of men, mostly new, is running 
the State Department now. These men 
are making foreign policy and translating 
it into action. Some wield vast powers. 
Each has a particular job to do. They 
and their assignments are important to 
the future of the country. To list them: 

Seaetary Edward R. Stettinius and 
Under Secretary Joseph C. Grew 
maintain general supervision. Under them: 

William L. Clayton emerges as one of 
the world’s most influential men. Mr. Clay- 
ton is Assistant Secretary in charge of 
economic affairs. This means that policy 
and planning on all phases of foreign 
trade and finance originate with him. In 
addition, he must see to it that the for- 
eign activities of American businessmen 
coincide with the policy adopted. 

Mr. Clayton has much to say about 
Lend-Lease, the negotiation of present 
agreements and the later settlement of 
Lend-Lease accounts. He also is original 
policy maker on cartels, is to develop pro- 
grams for controlling such devices, and 
make preparation for international dis- 
cussions of the subject. 

In the financial field, his powers cover 
general financial and monetary agree- 
ments, and he apparently is to have some- 
thing approaching a veto power over for- 
eign loans that run contrary to policy. 

In the field of commerce, Mr. Clayton is 
to guide the negotiation and operation of 
international pacts for the distribution of 
such world goods as cotton, wheat, rubber, 
sugar, heavy metals, tin and coffee. 

In addition, Mr, Clayton tells the For- 
eign Economic Administration what it 
can and cannot do in its wartime opera- 
tions in other nations. He shapes the eco- 
nomic life of occupied countries. And post- 
war shipping and .aviation, two baffling 
problems in themselves, are to fall within 
his province. 

These are just a few of his responsibili- 
ties. Summed up. Mr. Clayton, conserva- 
tive former cotton broker, is very nearly in 
charge of the foreign commerce of the U.S. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, Assistant Sec- 
retary, is in charge of all phases of rela- 
tions with the Latin-American countries. 
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In that field, Mr. Rockefeller is to initiate 
policy and co-ordinate it with action. 
The promotion of the Good Neighbor 
policy, which reportedly has fallen into 
some disesteem in the countries to the 
south, is his especial problem. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s office, also, is to gather and analyze 
data on trends and developments in Latin 
America for the use of the Department. 
The Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, which he formerly 
headed, is to be reduced in size and 
blended gradually into the State Depart- 
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ment. Its function’ is to tell the Latin 
Americans about the United States. 
Archibald MaclLeish, Assistant Sec- 
retary for public and cultural relations, 
has a job virtually new in Government. 
He has charge of cultural contacts be- 
tween this and other countries. He over- 
sees and encourages the exchange of sci- 
entific and other knowledge. He is to 
formulate and carry out programs for the 
international exchange of students in the 
fields of education, medicine, science, 


technology and arts and crafts. He also is 


to interpret American foreign policy for 
the people of America. Day-to-day press 
relations and the handling of spontaneous 
news announcements are left, for the pres- 
ent, in the hands of the Department’s vet- 
eran press officer, Michael J. McDermott, 
a special assistant to the Secretary. 

Leo Pasvolsky, a special assistant to 
the Secretary, is in charge of planning for 
the proposed postwar security organiza- 
tion and of later relations with that or- 
ganization. In rank, he is the equal of the 
Assistant Secretaries. A conservative econ- 
omist of some renown, Mr. Pasvolsky also 
will continue previous activities in the field 
of foreign economic relations. 

James C. Dunn, Assistant Secretary, 
supervises direct relations with all nations 
outside Mr. Rockefeller’s Western Hemi- 
sphere domain. His office is to develop 
basic policies to guide American conduct 
toward particular countries or particular 
areas. His organization emphasizes a new 
approach to foreign affairs by geographic 
areas. The Department’s geographic divi- 
sions have not been headed by an Assistant 
Secretary since the Hoover regime. 

Julius C. Holmes, Assistant Secretary, 
becomes the Department’s general admin- 
istrative overseer in charge of personnel, 
the foreign service, (except ambassadors 
and ministers, who are presidential ap- 
pointees) and the presentation of the De- 
partment’s fiscal needs to Congress. He 
also is to see that the new departmental 
organization plan works as intended. 

Green H. Hackworth, the Depart- 
ment’s legal adviser, sets the Secretary or 
other departmental officials straight on 
questions of international law. 

Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary, 
takes charge of American representation 
at international conferences. Mr. Ache- 
son’s job is to see to it that policy at all 
conferences is unified and effective. He is 
expected to head the delegations to some 
conferences, as he has in the past. He also 
is the Department’s contact man for Con- 
gress, a post of importance as international 
agreements are submitted for approval. 

Consultants. Secretary Stettinius also 
appointed a staff of consultants and as- 
sistants on special subjects, mostly State 
Department veterans. The staff includes 
Robert Woods Bliss, as general consultant; 
Charles B. Raynor, a specialist in petro- 
leum matters; Charles Taussig, on Carib- 
bean affairs, and Charles E. Bohlen, an 
expert on Russia. Mr. Bohlen becomes 
liaison man between the Departinent and 
the White House. 

In general, the new setup is more a 
realignment of old Department activities 
than a drastic change. Lines of authority 
have been straightened out, powers have 
been reinforced and assignments made in 
an effort to make the Department more 
effective in the difficult period ahead. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR POSTWAR WORLD 


Long-Range Aims of Atlantic Charter Interpreted by Mr. Roosevelt 


A victory on appointments 
to State Department. Quiet 
holiday at the White House 


President Roosevelt thinks the Atlantic 
Charter is a good, ultimate objective for 
the world to try io reach. He regards it as 
one more landmark on the high road of hu- 
man progress, But, recalling President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points which got lost in the 
treaty making, Mr. Roosevelt is not too 
optimistic about the future of the Charter. 
A note of philosophical resignation creeps 
into his voice when he talks about it. 

The President believes the principles of 
the Charter are just as valid now as they 
were when he and Prime Minister Churchill 
scribbled their thoughts down on scraps 
of paper during their famous shipboard 
meeting in 1941. The Atlantic Charter was 
“just a collection of scraps of paper, writ- 
ten by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and. 
their advisers. There never was any formal 
document with signatures. -The scraps of 
paper were collected and broadcast to the 
world as a press release that came to be 
known as the Atlantic Charter. 

Those scraps of paper listed eight points 
upon which Mr. Reosevelt) and Mr. 
Churchill said they rested their hopes for, 
a better world, The points later were sub- 
scribed to in a document and signed by 
all the United Nations. The points were: 

No agegrandizement out of the war for 
the United States and Great Brita; no 
territorial changes not in accord with the 
wishes of the peoples concerned: access by 
all states, on equal terms, to raw mate- 
rials; improved labor standards, economic 
advancement and social security for all 
nations; a peace that will assure freedom 
for all men from fear and want: freedom 
of the seas: abandonment of force. and a 
reduction in armament. 

In two press conferences, Mr. Roose- 
velt threw new light upon the status of 
the Atlantic Charter. He said the Charter 
was no binding agreement. It was a set of 
principles, of long-range hones and aspira- 
tions that he and Mr. Churchill had agreed 
upon. He spoke of the Charter as of a 
heavenly body that a man might look at 
while standing in the mud. He pointed out 
that people don’t always live up to the 
Ten Commandments, adding philosophi- 
cally that life has its peaks and valleys, 
but that the trend always is toward bet- 
terment. 
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Charter tumult. Senators began to raise 
the question, during the debate over the 
group of assistants that Mr. Roosevelt 
had appointed for Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius. Some Senators contended that this 
particular group of assistants gave no as- 
surance that the Charter would be kept in 
mind, A filibuster against the appointees 
had taken shape before Mr. Roosevelt re- 
turned to Washington early !ast week from 
a vacation trip to Warm Springs, Ga. 

Soon after his arrival at the White 
House, Mr. Roosevelt talked by telephone 
with Senators Pepper, of Florida, Guffey, 
of Pennsylvania, and Murray, of Montana, 
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SENATOR PEPPER 


hie own political views, which he described 
as a little left of center, just as they had 
heen 1144 years ago when he first came 
into office. He said he recognized that 
some people in the Administration were 
on the extreme right, some on the extreme 
left. but that most of them were all right. 

His three weeks’ vacation trip to Warm 
Springs had left the President with a nice 
tan. He obviously was rested from the 
political campaign and had gained a few 
pounds. It was the longest visit he had 
made to Warm Springs since the war be- 
gan. He slept’ around the clock many 
nights, drove his car about the country- 





...a bit chilled by the White House 


all Democrats. They had been at the front 
of the effort to talk the nominations to 
death. After their conversation with Mr. 
Roosevelt, the filibuster collapsed. He had 
told them that he would send back the 
nominations at the opening of the new 
Congress in January. 

The voting showed only a handful of 
Senators opposing the nominees, Joseph C. 
Grew was voted as Under Secretary by 66 
to 7. The vote on assistant secretaries: 
William L. Clayton, 52 to 19; Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, 62 to 10; James C. Dunn, 62 
to 10; Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, 61 to 
9, and Archibald MacLeish, 43 to 25. 

Left of center. Mr. Roosevelt said 
these appointments fitted very well with 


—Wide World 
SENATOR GUFFEY 
side. swam and took sun baths. When 


the weather was too bad for outside ac- 
tivities, he worked indoors, signing bills, 
studying war reports and handling odds 
and ends of White House business that 
follow him wherever he goes. His physician, 
Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, says he is 
pleased with the President’s condition. 
Christmas came early to the White 
House. By midweek, workmen had placed 
wreaths, mistletoe and poinsettias for 
decorations. Employes got their annual 
gifts several days ahead of time so that 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt might 
enjoy their own Christmas quietly. None 
of their four sons in uniform could be at 
the presidential fireside for the holidays. 
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Warm—but not fair! 


bine got the house too hot by careless 
firing of the furnace, so he’s trying to 
heat all outdoors by opening the windows. 

Through wasteful practices, he isn’t 
being fair to his own family, or to other 
families using coal. He isn’t helping 
America. 

This winter it’s vital to conserve coal 
as never before. This isn’t because less 
coal is being produced. Actually, millions 
more tons are being mined this year than 
last — by fewer men. Quite a tribute to 
mine owners and miners alike! There are 


adequate facilities for hauling coal to your 
city. But certain grades and sizes of coal 
are needed for war production. And, in 
addition, your local coal dealer is handi- 
capped by a shortage of manpower, trucks 
and tires. So be patient with him. Order 
before you’re down to your last shovelful. 


And conserve the coal he is able to 
deliver to you through firing carefully, 
closing off unused rooms, pulling down 
shades at night and through other simple 
precautions. For other suggestions see 
your coal dealer. 


One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we're in a position to 
understand the problem, and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 





Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal— and Serve America 











‘at “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
= ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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We are again temporizing with principle. 

We are backing and filling and equivocating—and 
following the old, old road of expediency. 

When the Allied powers temporized with Germany 
in 1936, Hitler marched boldly into the Rhineland. 
Quibbles and excuses were made then about the lan- 
guage of the Versailles Treaty as Hitler saw that expedi- 
ency rather than firmness motivated the democracies. 

The world has just witnessed another tragic exhibi- 
tion of a refusal to face truth as expediency once more 
supersedes principle. 

The military disaster on the western front last week 
was by no means the biggest defeat suffered by the 
Allied cause. The revelations in the speech of Prime 
Minister Churchill to the House of Commons and the 
subsequent indifference of both our President and the 
Senate to the basic principles of the Atlantic Charter 
represent a much worse set-back. 

American boys—many of them in their ’teens—are 
fighting overseas because their Government told them 
the Charter was our war aim. ’ 

Our Government told them also that the Charter, 
with its basic principles of self-determination of 
peoples and no territorial aggrandizement for any- 
body, was embodied in the solemn pledges entered 
into between the United Nations. It was to defend this 
high ideal that America sent 4,000,000 men to Europe 
to bear the brunt of the fighting on the western front. 


A ‘scrap of paper’: But iast week with a casual- 
ness that was shocking and an indifference that 
amazed the entire world, Prime Minister Churchill 
revealed that he and Marshal Stalin had undertaken 
in effect to make a “scrap of paper” of the Atlantic 
Charter. Thereupon the United States, through its 
Department of State, emitted a feeble protest. 

When the President came back from his vacation 
in Warm Springs, Georgia, he held a press conference 
for which the whole country was waiting anxiously. It 
was hoped that he would speak again with renewed 
vigor the words of idealism which have sent so many 
of our valiant sons to battle. But instead Mr. Roose- 
velt nonchalantly gave out a curious story of how the 
Atlantic Charter was really not a signed document at 
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* THE CRUCIFIXION OF PRINCIPLE Allie 


By DAVID LAWRENCE and 


all, but was merely a memorandum of scribbled notes} tual : 
which he and Prime Minister Churchill and perhaps} Natic 
one or two secretaries got together and gave to the} word 
radio operator on board a warship on August 14, 1941,}' pet g 
to be transmitted as a “press release.” Th: 

What was the reason for the President’s emphasis Th 
on the haphazard drafting of the phrases of the At-) by di 
lantic Charter if it was not perhaps to give the world} that ‘ 
the impression that its text was flexible and that its} wars 
words were not to be taken as a finished product? | the d 

Is this not a tragic evidence of the disservice being’ ing tk 
rendered by personal government on the side of the) Thi 
Allies? How inconsequential the Charter is made to) copie: 
appear now by the President’s off-hand remarks!) by bo 








Coercion of Poland: The episode would not be. came 
so significant if it had not ensued immediately after the ia 
speech of Prime Minister Churchill in which he noti- jp 
fied all the world that Russia wanted to retain certain , | 
territories that she had taken from Poland by force in ssh 
the autumn of 1939 while still allied with Germany. _— 
The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that h 
he had acquiesced and that he was impatient with the ' : 
exiled Polish Government in London. He warned the = f 
recognized government of the Poles that they had bet- rea 
ter take Mr. Stalin’s terms lest they get something) Ch 


worse later on when the hand of force might clamp 
down even harder on more and more Polish territory., Roose 

We are assured once more by the State Department, origin: 
that the United States has an interest in a free and) Ot re; 
independent Polish state “with the untrammeled right | Natior 
of the Polish people to order their national existence as) ed Sta 
they see fit.” But—and here’s the crux of the matter) alterec 
—the Department also says that if Russia and Poland; Whe 





wish to settle their future frontiers by “mutual agree-| dent \ 
ment,” the United States Government “would have no We 
objection to such an agreement.” made | 
This is but another way of proclaiming that if Rus} !! nov 
sia can coerce the exiled Government of Poland andj cussed 
the British Prime Minister can induce the Poles t United 
take the Russian offer, expressing as he does the threa inform 
that more Polish territory might be annexed later onj — Briti 
the American Government will sit idly by and washi .. ps 
a 


hands of the whole matter by merely calling it a “mu 
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ditor, other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
1d foreqhational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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tual agreement reached by the members of the United 
Nations directly concerned.” From Moscow comes 
word of a plan to set up the Lublin Committee as a pup- 
pet government in Poland friendly to Russian claims. 

This is not what our troops were to fight for. 

This is simple and crude partitioning of territory 
by dictators who, like the monarchs of old, cry out 
that “to the victor belongs the spoils.” It means that 
wars of conquest to acquire territory constitute still 
the dominant policy of certain nations, notwithstand- 
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ing their professed adherence to the Atlantic Charter. 

That Charter, of which hundreds of thousands of 
copies were printed, was issued as an official document 
by both the Department of State and the Office of War 
Information. It says in part: 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no _ territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they 
will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” 


Changing the Atlantic Charter: Does Mr. 
Roosevelt intend to convey the impression that the 
original Charter of 1941, which was referred to, but 
not repeated in text, in the “Declaration of the United 
Nations”—signed in 1942 by Russia, Britain, the Unit- 
ed States and 20 or more other nations—can now be 
altered to suit the expediency of the hour? 

Where is the much boasted influence of, the Presi- 
dent with the other members of the “Big Three’? 

We were told that no formal commitments were 
made at Teheran, but we are advised by Mr. Church- 
ill now that these subjects of boundaries were dis- 
cussed and, as the British Prime Minister tells us, the 
United States Government, though kept constantly 
informed since then, expressed no dissent. 

Britain and Russia want our help when they get 
into a conflict with Germany, but they seem to forget 
that the American people have been looking with criti- 


Allies following again road of expediency on which the League of Nations 
was wrecked—Time now for America to stop temporizing with principle 
and speak out against grabs for territory and power in Europe. 


cal eyes at the proposed international security organi- 
zation, and that the recently defeated isolationists will 
be supplanted by other isolationists more powerful 
than their predecessors if the United States is made 
the cat’s-paw of power politics in Europe. 


Expediency wrecked the league: Back in 
the days of the League of Nations, European states- 
men yielded again and again to expediency and re- 
fused to take the risks inherent in a firm policy. 

Britain has given evidence that she still believes in 
the “balance of power” and “sphere of influence.” She 
is embroiled in the internal affairs of Greece and Italy 
because she wants to dominate the Mediterranean. 

Russia has given evidence that she is intent on a 
“sphere of influence” of her own and wants to domi- 
nate both the Baltic and the Balkans. 

Have our sons made all their sacrifices just to sus- 
tain an old-fashioned grab for territory and power? 

That is not a question being asked by isolationists, 
for they are merely saying “I told you so.” 

What are those of us who are firm believers now 
and always have been in the international coopera- 
tionist theory to say in an answer to the isolationists? 

The President is the spokesman of all the people of 
this country. The time has come for a ringing declara- 
tion that places America on record as insisting that 
Britain and Russia give up their ambitions for terri- 
torial gain or “spheres of influence” and accept 4 uni- 
versal society in which nations, large and small, shall 
participate on a basis of equal sovereignty. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s whole career hangs in the balance. 
If he yields to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin now, he 
will go down in history as having failed in the crucial 
moment.in the war to assert American concern for the 
future peace of the world. 

This past week has seen the crucifixion of principle. 
There must be a resurgent demand from the American 
people that principles be restored to their rightful 
place in our war aims. 

For if all our sacrifices are not to be in vain, there 
must be a new stimulus and a new spirit of resolution 
to carry the United Nations through the trying months 
that lie between us and the final victory. 




















eve Beem Listed: 
ABOUT BUSINESS LOANS FOR VETERANS 


Many veterans of this war are going to 
be able to set themselves up in business 
with the aid of Government-guaranteed 
loans. But, on the other hand, many other 
veterans will find restrictions on these 
loans so tight that they will be unable to 
qualify for Government financial backing. 

The Veterans’ Administration, after five 
months’ study, has just issued the regula- 
tions that will apply to business loans for 
veterans. These rules follow the general 
pattern previously laid down for home- 
financing and farm loans. But, in some 
respects, veterans will find it more difficult 
to get business loans than other types of 
financing under the GI Bill of Rights. 

This means that a number of service- 
men who are planning to go into business 
for themselves after their discharge may 
fail to obtain Government-backed financ- 
ing. A survey just made by the Army 
among servicemen in the U. S. and over- 
seas shows that one enlisted man out of 
every eight is planning to operate a busi- 
ness or farm of his own. About four 
fifths of these say they will need to raise 
capital to go through with their plans. 
In addition to these, another 31 per cent 
of those interviewed are interested in or 
have a vague plan or hope for some kind 
of enterprise of their own after the war. 


This raises for veterans, servicemen and 
private lending institutions the ques- 
tion: What requirements must a vet- 
eran meet to get a Government-guar- 
anteed business loan? 


The most important requirement is this: 
The veteran must give some definite as- 
surance that he will be able to make a 
success of his undertaking. He must meet 
certain standards as to experience, charac- 
ter and background. An inquiry will be 
made into his credit standing. If a veteran 
had a reputation before entering the serv- 
ice of not paying his bills or not meeting 
other indebtedness, this would show 
against him on his credit report. 


There can be a reasonable business risk in 
the proposed business project, but it must 
not be speculative. And emphasis is on the 
reasonable likelihood of success. A veteran 
must not necessarily have been in this 
particular type of business before. But he 
must show that he knows something about 
it and has ability to run such an operation. 


What is the responsibility of the lender 
in determining if a veteran should 
get a business loan? 

To a large extent, the lending agency will 

take the responsibility of seeing that the 
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veteran seeking the loan meets the require- 
ments and has the necessary ability. It 
will study the proposed undertaking and 
its chances of success. It will obtain a 
credit report on the borrower and _ will 
have an appraisal made of property in- 
volved. Thus, the lender will proceed just 
about as though there were no Government 
guarantee involved, as only 50 per cent 
of the loan is guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment, up to a maximum guarantee of 
$2,000 for all purposes. Thus, the lender 
stands to lose his share of the loan 
that is not guaranteed if the venture is 
a failure. 

For GI loans, the lender might be a firm, 
association, corporation or individual. Or it 
might be a bank, building and loan asso- 
ciation, savings and loan association, mort- 
gage company, insurance company or simi- 
lar institution. It might be the person who 
is selling the business or property, or some 
other individual. Or it might be the father 
or some other relative or friend of the vet- 
eran. The Government does not make 
these loans directly, but merely provides 
the guarantee. 


For just what purposes may money from 
veterans’ business loans be used? 


The money may be used to buy any 
business, land, building, supplies, equip- 
ment, machinery or tools needed to op- 
-erate the business. But any property to 
he bought is supposed to be reasonably 
necessary for the business. And it must 
not exceed a reasonable normal value. 


This brings up an important point that 
should not be overlooked by a veteran who 
is thinking of buying or establishing a 
business of his own: The loans may not 
be used to acquire inventory, stock or 
working capital for carrying on the busi- 
ness. If a veteran buys a store that al- 
ready has stock on its shelves, he may use 
part of the loan to acquire this. But he 
is not supposed to use this money to buy 
new stocks or to pay his help or otherwise 
to keep the business going. 


This means that a veteran often will 
need additional cash or credit. But, for 
example, if a veteran had a fully equipped 
gasoline filling station that was likely to 
prove profitable, he probably could get 
gasoline from a supplier on credit pending 
the arrival of cash customers. 


What is the exoct procedure in obtain- 
ing a loan? 

The first step is for the veteran to make a 

thorough study of the business that he 


proposes to buy or establish. Advice can 
be obtained from regional offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration and from other 
Government and private sources. Then, he 
should go to a prospective lender and ex- 
plain his proposed undertaking. The next 
step, if the lender is interested, is to find 
out from the regional Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration office if the veteran is eligible. 
Forms for this and for other steps are 
being printed and soon will be available 
at regional offices. 


If the veteran is eligible, the Jender will be 
told by the regional office how to proceed 
with credit reports, appraisals, etc. The 
lender also will be told to send the neces- 
sary forms, applications, etc., to either the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. or the 
Smaller War Plants Corp., the two agen- 
cies that will procéss the business loans. 
After its examiners have studied the 
proposition, the agency will recommend to 
the Veterans’ Administration that the 
guarantee be approved or disapproved. 
Usually, the Administration will follow 
this recommendation. 


Other points in connection with vet- 
erans’ business loans: 


The business must be personally  di- 
rected or operated by the veteran with or 
without help. If a partnership is involved. 
the veteran must have an active part in 
the management and direction of the busi- 
ness. Business loans usually must be se- 
cured by liens unless the amount involved 
is less than $500. All guaranteed loans 
must be paid off within 20 years. A loan 
for initial payment on equipment may 
not exceed $1,000. This must be repaid 
within one year if the amount is $500 or 
less; within two years if over $500. A loan 
for the purchase of supplies that are worth 
not more than $1,000 must be repaid in 
a period of one year. 


Although the Government guarantees 
only 50 per cent of a loan up to a maxi- 
mum guarantee of $2,000, the actual loan 
may be for more than $4,000. Top in- 
terest is 4 per cent. The Government pays 
full interest for the first year on the part 
of the loan that it guarantees. Both men 
and women veterans are eligible if they 
served after Sept. 16, 1940, and have 
discharges other than dishonorable. They 
must have served 90 days, however, un- 
less they were discharged for service-con- 
nected disabilities or injuries. A veteran 
has until two .years after his discharge 
or two years after the end of the war, 
whichever is later. to make application 
for such a loan. 
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BUY WAR BONDS! . , . TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


@ 7RUE YESTERDAY —— 


PLIYMOUT: 


“Look whats still buzzin’ in Bombay 1“ 


Two G.I.’s hailed a taxi in Bombay, 
India — then whistled with surprise. 
For the cab that rolled up was a 1932 
Plymouth. And they were told that it 
had been in continuous taxi service! * 
Thirteen years is a long life for any car 
—and practically eternity to a cab. But 
the actual incident of the Bombay old- 
timer may not greatly surprise Plymouth 
owners in this country. They realize 
that Plymouths are designed, engi- 
neered and manufactured for long- 
lasting performance. 

Today, with Plymouth using its 
facilities in making parts and assemblies 


“Actual letter in the Plumavth f 


for Curtiss Helldivers, Corsair fighters, 
tanks, guns, other weapons. . . the 
durability built into Plymouth cars is 
of vital importance. The three million 
Plymouths now on the road mean reli- 
able low-cost transportation for three 
million drivers, their families, and their 
share-the-ride friends. 


Plymouth dealers, too, are friends of 
Plymouth owners. The members of this 


"experienced nation-wide dealer organi- 


zation are especially equipped to give 
the service that helps keep these great 
cars running in top form. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 


@ (NW TRUST FOR TOMORROW 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T, 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Inusurance Co. of Philadelphia 
with KARDEX conzro/ 


In this cheerful, neat- 
appearing office in Phila- 
delphia, a great life in- 
surance company like 
Provident Mutual has a 
simple and easy way of 
knowing how it stands 
with each man and woman and boy 
and girl in its large “family” of 
policy holders. 

Here, maintained with consum- 
mate efficiency, is Provident Mu- 
tual’s master accounting record of 
300,000 individual policies on the 
lives of 200,000 policy owners. It’s 
Kardex of course—and since the 
summer of 1929 it has been paying 
its way in savings of time, labor and 
money. 

The visible margin of Kardex en- 
abled this company to combine sev- 
eral records in one master control, 
placing all desired information in 
one place where it is available at a 
glance. Thus the time required for 
reference, for posting of premiums, 
dividends, loans and other data was 
reduced substantially. 





handling and always re- 
main in good usable con- 
dition. 

Summing up over fif- 
teen years of satisfaction, 
Mr. Willard D. Holt, As- 
sistant Secretary of Prov- 
ident Mutual, says “The entire cost of 
equipment and installation, includ- 
ing rewriting data on 300,000 lighter 
weight cards, was completely paid 
for through operating economies in 
less than five years. This Kardex 
Record Control has been in use since 
1929, and only once, four years ago, 
was it necessary to do some minor 
overhauling at a nominal expense.” 


A 


IN EVERY BUSINESS there is an 
opportunity to combine better ad- 
ministrative control and real operating 
economies with Kardex. Remington 
Rand Systems and Methods Techni- 
clans are trained in intelligent coop- 
eration. Call our nearest Branch Office. 





And being protected 
in individual “pock- 
ets”, these valuable re- 
cords escape the wear 
and tear of repeated 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 








Pro and Con 
of National lssues 


Attitude of U.S. 
On Polish Border: 
Editors’ Views 


The U.S. position on the Polish border 
question is varyingly interpreted by edi- 
tors, in appraisal of the recent statement 
by Secretary of State Stettinius consent. 
ing to establishment now of mutually 
agreed-upon Polish-Russian _ frontiers, 
Whether the U. S. policy is consistent with 
the Atlantic Charter is widely disputed, 

“The practical effect of this statement 
must be to influence the Polish Goven.- 
ment-in-exile toward acceptance of the 
Curzon Line . This is not the way 
border problems were to be settled unde 
the Atlantic Charter,” says the New York 
Times (Ind.). It adds, however, that “to 
jump... to the conclusion . . . that the 
war... has now been stripped of all its 
moral significance seems . . . preposterous,” 

Mr Stettinius “inferentially . . . put the 
next step up to the Polish Government-in- 
exile,” observes the Beaver Falls (Pa) 
News-Tribune (Ind. Rep.). “And just 
what can the Poles do?” 

Although the pronouncement “ties in 
with our sound policy that liberated peo- 
ples shall decide their own form of Gov- 
ernment,” the Hartford (Conn.) Times 
(Ind.-Dem.) believes, “as a solution to 
the present problem it settles nothing. For 
what is the Polish Government?” 

The McKeesport (Pa.) 
(Ind.) finds the statement 
complications” in the question of “whieh 
Government . . . represents the Polish 
people.” The News believes “the develop- 
ment of this situation will . . . push farther 
into the darkness the Atlantic Charter,’ 
and urges a statement of Russian aims. 

Taking issue with assertions that the 
U.S. is giving in to Britain and Russia 


and abandoning the Poles. the Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal (Ind.) applauds 


the Stettinius statement as “both an ap- 
peal and a warning” in favor of justice 
and mutual agreement in peace settle 
ments, and the fact that “the U.S. holds 
high cards in this international game ... 
strengthens our diplomatic moves.” 
Similarly, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor (Ind.), calling the American stand 
“by no means a simple retreat in the face 
of Russian pressure,” emphasizes that the 
reiteration of a desire for a general se 
curity system serves “notive that any 
international settlements undertaken dur- 
ing the war are not intended as go-ahead 
signals for Power Politics, Unltd.” 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should the Social Security system 
be extended to include agricultural 
workers, self-employed, government 
employes, domestics and _ other 
groups? 

Proposals now are under considera- 
tion for extension of the Social Se- 
curity system to cover agricultural 
and domestic employes and other 
groups of workers. To secure a cross 
section of informed opinion on the 
subject, The United States News 
asked economists and representatives 
of business, labor and agriculture for 
their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


A. J. Altmeyer 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman, Social Se- 
curity Board; Former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor; Member, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, 

answers: 

The eight annual report of the Social 
Security Board recommends the extension 
of the contributory social insurance sys- 
tem to compensate for a reasonable por- 
tion of wage loss due to unemployment, 
sickness and disability, old age and death, 
as well as the cost of hospital and medical 
services. 

The Board believes that this system 
should cover all persons who work for 
others, and, except probably for unem- 
ployment compensation and temporary 
disability insurance, farmers and other 
self-employed persons as well. 

It is, in my opinion, difficult to extend 
insurance against unemployment or tem- 
porary disability to self-employed persons, 
because of the problem of determining 
whether interruption of work has resulted 
in loss of income. 


M. B. Folsom 


Rochester, N. Y.; Treasurer, Eastman Kodak 
Co.; member, President’s Advisory Council 
on Economic Security, 1934-35, and of 
Federal Advisory Council on Social Secur- 
ity, 1937-38; Member, N.Y. State Advisory 
Council on Unemployment Insurance, 


answers: 
I would favor extension of the federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance plan to 


(by telegraph) 


cover domestic servants, government em- 
ployes, agricultural workers, employes of 
nonprofit organizations, and, if a_prac- 
tical method ‘can be devised, the self- 
employed. 

I also would favor coverage, under State 
unemployment insurance systems, of gov- 
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Unknown only a few years ago, multi-vitamin capsules and 
tablets loom large today as an important part of the pharma- 
ceuticals industry. 

Many of the better-known houses come to Distillation Products, 
Inc., for the vitamin A they include in their products. To men 
who know their vitamins, the reason is plain. The Distilled Con- 
centrates of Vitamin A Esters* which come from our molecular 
stills are eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, and 
accurate in potency. By every method of measurement, they are 
the finest vitamin A in the market. 

It is the unique process of molecular distillation in high- 
vacuum which endows our vitamin concentrates with these 
advantages. 

And now molecular distillation is demonstrating more and 
more usefulness in other fields—the- processing of waxes, oils and 
heavy chemicals, for example. It may prove to be a revolutionary 
new tool for you. We invite you to write for additional information. 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than §0 process patents. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 22vcewng Kok Ucuurn Research 
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wait until I have an accumulation of things to get 
off my mind. It's not always easy to put these unrelated 
subjects into words, especially with someone watching 


and waiting for every syllable... a4 kf 


If Mr. Priddy used the 
?P?) 
[ have difficulty 


Dictaphone Method he wouldn't 
have this confusion of things 
, mm . 
0 ; 
my” \ 


yes I call my secretary for dictation, I usually 


to do at once. He'd 
dictate his thoughts, 
ideas and instructions 
just as they come up - 
one at a time — 





without distraction, as fast or as slowly as he wished. 
‘Dictaphone dictating machines are available in two forms, 
the familiar Acoustic type, with speaking tube @ 
and the new Electronic models, with desk microphone 

or hand microphone . Using Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation, you can record both ends of telephone calls 
and, under proper conditions, over—the-—desk conversations. 
It doubles your ability to get things done! Booklet on 
request. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., 
"New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 


86 Richmond St. W., 
DICTAPHONE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
DICTATING AND RECORDING MACHINES 





The word DICTAPHONLE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
P tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 








ernment employes, maritime workers and 
employes of firms with less than 8 workers. 


Elizabeth S. Magee 


Cleveland, Ohio.; General Secretary, Na- 
tional Consumers League, 
answers: 

The National Consumers League favors 
increasing coverage of the Social Security 
system to include the 20,000,000 Ameri- 
cans not protected under present old-age 
and survivors’ insurance. We _ believe 
methods can be devised to make the 
system effective. We also favor extending 
unemployment insurance to a wider group 
than is now covered. 


(by telegraph) 


Mrs. William A. Hastings 


Madison, Wis.; President, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
answers: 

A basic tenet of our political philosophy 
is that of giving equal opportunity to all. 
Social Security benefits have proved their 
worth in giving protection to some work- 
ers, but, as a matter of justice, these bene- 
fits should be available to all. 

It may be difficult and costly to the 
Government to include certain workers. 
but the chief consideration should be that 
of no discrimination. 


(by telegraph) 


Howard L. Russell 


Chicago, Ill.; Director, American Public 
Welfare Association, 
answers: 

Loss of income for any reason is just 
as serious for these groups as for the in- 
dustrial and commercial workers, and all 
need _ protection. Immediate extension 
would influence the withdrawal from the 
labor market of the older employes who 
have been drawn into it or kept from 
retiring by the war emergency. 

During the war, millions of workers 
have had their insured status impaired by 
moving between covered and uncovered 
employment and have lost all or part of 
what they have paid in. 

Social insurance cannot wipe out entire- 
ly the need for public assistance, but its 
extension can avert a considerable part of 
the dependency which necessitates relief. 


Mrs. LaFell Dickinson 


Keene, N.H.; President, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, 
answers: 

Ideally speaking, the Social Security 
system should be extended to all workers. 
Practically speaking, I am not enough of 
an economist to venture an answer. The 
real test of it so far is yet to come. 

Social security for all is a goal toward 
which we must work, but possibly a step 
at a time. Social security for all workers 
would mean justice for all. 


(by telegraph) 
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INANCING, markets, distribu- 

tion, product engineering, 
processes, plant, personnel—none 
of these, chances are, has been 
overlooked in your careful peace- 
time planning. 

But have you overlooked one of 
the things needed most—to power 
all these plans? To put them in 
operation smoothly, efficiently . .. 
without confusion and delay? 


Do not overlook item-X 
in plans for X-Day 


Item-X is the planning of your record systems 
of control ...the simplification of your paper 
work for X-Day.” 

It rates a high priority on your “things-to- 
do-now” list, for a “piece of paper” must start, 
stop, control every physical operation. Man- 
agement decision and action must depend on 
facts produced by all the record systems of a 
business. 

The speed, accuracy and efficiency of con- 

trolling paper work will have a direct 
effect on the speed and success of 
your reconversion job- when 

X-day arrives. More im- 


* no physical activity goes on in our modern age without a piece of 
paper moving along to guide it. That is often overlooked. That is a 
very necessary part of production of any size—the administration and 
planning of the paper work to control it, and get the planning and 
timing of it right...” 

C. E. WILSON, President, General Motors Corporation 


(from the testimony of Mr. Wilson before the Special Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning of the House of Representatives) 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, Calif. 


portant—the success of all business in cutting 
nonproductive costs—through paper-work sim- 
plification and by means of planned systems 
of control—will have a most important bear- 
ing on peacetime employment anv profits. 


Production of ‘‘value’’ is the key 
to our free-enterprise system 


It’s the production of more goods at lower 
prices that produces buying power and jobs. 
Only by streamlining nonproductive costs 
out of price tags... by increasing what wages 
will buy ...can America reach the economic 
goal it has set for itself. Profitable operation 
under these conditions demands cost control. 


Studies by Standard’s Representatives and 
their Formcraft Engineering staffs of analysts, 
designers and business machine specialists 
have demonstrated that a vast, almost un- 
touched source of nonproductive-cost-cutting 
exists in almost every business. 


Write, today, for timely, informa- 
tive folder, titled: “Is There A 
Blind Spot in your X-Day Plans?” 
Also for sample Formcraft Digest 
and Check List. We think you'll 
find them valuable and enlight- 
ening. No obligation, of course. 





THE 
STANDARD REGISTER , 
COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of 
Control for Business and Industry 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 











Canada: Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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DIMMING PROSPECT FOR EASING 
OF WAGE AND JOB RESTRICTIONS 


Military setbacks received by U. S. 
forces in Europe are raising new prob- 
lems for employers and workers. Job con- 
trols that were to be lifted with defeat of 
Germany now appear likely to stay well 
into 1945. Prospects are dimmed for re- 
laxing wage controls. Men who not long 
ago were considered safe hiring risks soon 
may be drafted for military service. 

The immediate outlook is this: 

Man power. Employers can expect 
the supply of workers to become increas- 
ingly tight. The Army’s demand for men 
to replace battle losses may make it neces- 
sary for draft boards to call some skilled 
workers who were considered draft im- 
mune. Personnel managers will have to 
beat the bushes for women and older men. 

Draft. The Army’s announcement that 
it has increased its draft calls from 60,000 
to 80,000 a month—bringing total draft 
calls to nearly 100,000 a month—may be 
just the beginning of a gradually stepped- 
up induction program. The modified “work- 


or-fight” order recently issued by War 
Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes 


means that many men aged 26 through 29 
will be inducted. This order, designed to 
keep war workers on their jobs, will in- 
crease the hiring problems of employers 
engaged im nonessential businesses. 

Local boards, under the order, will have 
more control than in the past over where 
men shall work. As a result, men of draft 
age will not find it so easy to obtain defer- 
ments unless they shift to essential occu- 
pations. Men aged 30 through 37, who not 
long ago were considered comparatively 





WILLIAM DAVIS 


























—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


GETTING DOWN TO CASES 


safe from the draft, now will find many 
draft boards ready to call them up if their 
work is not in the interest of the war 
effort. 

Job controls. Hiring regulations will 
stay until a labor surplus is in sight. This 
means continuation of employment ceil- 
ings, certificates ne availability, and hiring 
through the U.S. Employment Service 

Wage cntele. Unions can expect little 
softening of attitude toward wages by the 
War Labor Board except for a possible 
boost in the substandard wage rate from 
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JAMES BYRNES 


... military setbacks tightened controls at home 
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Mosquitoes still attack 
G. I. Joe. But newly developed chemical 
formulas with names like ‘‘DDT” for spraying 
lakes, swamps, tents, and foxholes, and 
“Skat” for protecting the individual, are 
ridding huge fighting areas of the scourge of 
malaria. 

Skilled chemists at a busy chemical plant in 
Windsor, Vermont, visualize a postwar world 
free of biting insects, free of sunburn, free of 
mold. Their war experience in providing the 
means to exterminate these public enemies 
leads them to plan for postwar payroll in- 
creases in their plants of 25% and more. 

All Northern New England is gearing itself 


FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS, JANUARY 14 to 31 


HE ‘DOESN'T KNOW IT- 
BUT HE'S ON HIS WAY 








ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS= ALL 





to meet the challenge of postwar employment. 
Its industries are alert, far-seeing, keen to the 
needs of today and the opportunities of to- 
morrow; its town and state governments alive 
to the encouragement of industry and recrea- 
tion... Its utilities are equipped for low-cost 
power in abundance; its railroads for modern, 
fast, flexible transportation. Its workmen say 
New England is the best place to live and to 
raise good American families. 

You, too, can prosper in postwar New Eng- 
land and we’d like to help you do it. Write 
your requirements to L. F. Whittemore, As- 
sistant to the President, Boston and 
Maine, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 


UNITED FOR VICTORY 











Six was a trouper with a USO 
camp show, doing one-night stands 
in the South Pacific. The big, bronzed 
Seabee who took her on a sightseeing 
tour pointed with pride to the “power 
house.”’ Inside a canvas-roofed struc- 
ture of palm logs, a “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Electric Set was purring 
contentedly. 


“Yes, Ma’am,” he told her, ‘that’s 
our electric light an’ power company. 
Generates the current for everything 
we’ve got on the island—camp, 
shops, airdrome, refrigeration, radio 
—even the footlights for your show.” 


That “Caterpillar” Diesel power- 
plant is one of hundreds of similar 
installations dotted over the globe 
from Kiska to Kenya—Newfound- 
land to New Caledonia. Rugged, 
simple and dependable, they’re built 





“It even gave you 
your footlights” 


. 


to do their job anywhere and in any 
climate—turning out steady power 
for our fighting men. 

When-~final victory is won, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Engines and 
Electric Sets, Tractors and Earth- 
moving Equipment—time-proved 
and_ battle-tested—will be ready to 
tackle the tough jobs of peace. And 
there will be more such jobs than 
ever before—and more of these ma- 
chines to handle them. Reconstruc- 
tion, new roads, new airfields are 
waiting. Forest products, waterpower 
and mines must be developed. There 
are new frontiers to be opened. The 
share of “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesels in the 
vast work program of the future will 
be a lasting contribution to employ- 
ment and prosperity. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 





S. ENGINES e TRACTORS ¢ MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 








50 cents an hour. WLB, under the 
chairmanship of William H. Davis, will 
continue to approve “fringe” demands 
that do not conflict with its interpretation 
of the “little steel” formula. This means 
that the best unions can hope to get for 
the time being are more liberal vacation 
allowances, higher pay for night work, and 
small increases to correct inequities. Union 
pressure for revision of the “little steel” 
formula already has relaxed somewhat, 
and that formula appears safe until the 
European war is won. 

Strikes. Fewer strikes can be expected 
while the war news is bad. 

Labor legislation. With victory in 
Europe perhaps postponed for months, the 
new Congress will have more time to con- 
sider legislation to carry out President 
Roosevelt’s proposal for 60,000,000 jobs 
after the war. High on the list of programs 
will be the CIO’s re-employment plan, 
calling for creation of a series of labor- 
management-Government planning coun- 
cils. (See page 49.) 


Policing unions. Employers with 
closed-shop contracts now are on notice 
that they may be held responsible for a 
union’s discrimination or unfairness. At 
the same time, unions are told that, once 
they have been chosen as collective bar- 
gaining representatives, they must repre- 
sent with impartiality all employes, in- 
cluding nonmembers and minority groups. 

These principles are embodied in two 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court. 
What they will mean in the future to em- 
ployers and unions is this: 

For employers. In one decision, involv- 
ing the Wallace Manufacturing Corp., of 
Richwood, W. Va., the Court holds that 
it is an unfair labor practice under the 
Wagner Act for an employer to enter into 
a closed-shop contract with an independ- 
ent union with knowledge that the union 
intended to refuse membership to CIO 
employes. 

In this case, the CIO union was defeated 
in a bargaining election by the independ- 
ent group. The independent signed a 
closed-shop contract with the company 
and refused to admit to membership 31 
CIO applicants. An additional 12 CIO 
employes failed to ask admission to the 
independent union and all 43 were dis- 
charged under terms of the closed-shop 
contract. The National Labor Relations 
Board held that the 43 discharged workers 
should be reinstated on their jobs, and the 
Supreme Court, in a five-to-four decision, 
agreed with NLRB. 

The majority of the Court implied that 
the company should have reinstated the 
discharged workers despite terms of the 
contract. The Court minority pointed out 
that the employer went to some lengths to 
persuade the independent union to admit 
the CIO workers to membership, but 
failed. In the dissent, written by Justice 
Robert Jackson, the minority asked what 
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One Christmas Eve 


YOURS WILL BE AN ELECTRONIC HOME 
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SYLVAN [Ay ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 





CARPENTERS’ HALL Im 


320 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 


Scones 5, 1774; Tae 
first Continental Congress 
from which the United States 


of America evolved, met this 
day in Carpenters’ Hall, 320 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Here was conceived the 
movement which crystallized 
in the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Thirteen miles from here, 
PUKeMmoyeloMe elttelebactemm tele mmettels 
‘years later (1883), LEE of 
(Oroyeky ley elole <cteme colitevere meets 
business which has success- 
fully produced and marketed 
| 2 oe BY ty comebuae 


DIVISION OF 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


more the company could be expected to do. 

Importance of this decision to employers 
is that, in effect, they are required by 
NLRB to protect the rights of a minority 
of workers against a union. As the dis- 
senting justices point out, if an employer 
with a closed-shop contract is to be re- 
sponsible for the discrimination or un- 
fairness of a union, he should have a right 
to be informed about its membership re- 
quirements. But, if he should demand this 
information as a condition of collective 
bargaining, he might be held by the Board 
to be guilty of an unfair labor practice. 

The decision could be a barrier to future 
bargaining for closed shops by CIO and 
AFL unions and by independent groups. 

For employes. In the other decision, 
involving the Railway Labor Act, the 
court holds unanimously that the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men must represent in collective bargain- 
ing any Negro employes in its jurisdiction, 
even though they are not eligible for mem- 
bership in the union. 

This means that any labor organization 
chosen to represent a group of workers is 
required to represent all those workers, 
not merely the majority. 


Higher minimum wages? A new 
wage policy that may result in pay raises 
for a large group of lower-paid workers ap- 
pears to be taking shape at the War Labor 
Board. A proposal is under discussion to 
raise the substandard wage rate now al- 
lowed by WLB, from 50 cents to 55 cents 
an hour. A dispute before the Board in- 
volving wages in the textile industry ap- 
pears to hold the key to future policy. 

Chances appear better than even that 
WLB will boost the minimum beyond 50 
cents. While such a raise would not be com- 
pulsory for all employers—40 cents an 
hour still is the mandatory minimum re- 
quired by the Wage-Hour Law—there 
would be few large employers who would 
find it possible to resist meeting the raise. 
Here is why: 

The Board’s present policy is to 
permit increases up to 50 cents an 
hour whenever employers or unions 
request them. If employers resist, the 
Board often orders the increases. The 
theory is that a wage rate under 50 
cents an hour is substandard in war- 
time. If the Board now decides that 
50 cents is not enough and that 55 
cents is a minimum subsistence wage, 
it is assumed that any union can get 
its minimum boosted merely by ap- 
pealing to the Board. If the employer 
is willing, Board approval may not be 
necessary. 

Employers should watch the Board’s de- 
cision in the textile case for a clue as to 
what they will be expected to pay in the 
future. The proposal under study there 
calls for a general increase of 5 cents an 
hour for all employes and a minimum 
wage of 55 cents an hour for all ex- 
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306,000, 000 miles = Overseas 
flight ...a distance greater 
than 12,200 times around the 
earth at the equator 


services to India, China, the South Pacific, 


scheduled, over-ocean flying in 1927, Africa and Europe, Pan American flight 
crews have flown hundreds of thousands of 


ence to go by. Pan American had to learn miles on war duty. 


Wx PAN AMERICAN began regularly 


there was practically no previous experi- 





the hard way—by pioneering. Some day soon, peace will come. And with 
Then, after fourteen years, came war. it, once again, competition with the unified 
Almost overnight, the global air routes air transport systems of foreign nations. 
pioneered by Pan American World Airways, Pan American is ready for that competi- 
and its network of some 200 long-range ra- : ‘ - 
: tion... Fitted for it by seventeen years of 





dio stations, proved of outstanding impor- 
tance to the war effort. 
Since then, in *he operation of contract war and peace. 


Wings of Democracy 


over-ocean flying experience, gained both in 








PAN AMERICAN Word AIRWAYS 
ll / * System of the flying Clippers 






-pioneers of air service to 68 countries, territories and possessions. 





cept handicapped workers and_ learners, 

If the Board decides to authorize a 55- 
cent minimum for the country, it can do 
so without feeling that it has violated the 
“little steel” formula, for increases in sub- 
standard wages are not subject to that 
formula’s limitations. 













€é> A HERO BECAUSE Labor unity. It looks now as though 
HE VIOLATED A LAW... nothing short of a severe depression, and 
THE WHEAT FARMER OF THE a resultant depletion of union membership 
NORTHWEST IS BEING SHOWERED ranks, can bring the CIO and AFL to- 

WITH HONORS BY THE UNITED gether into one big union. And even a de- 
NATIONS FACT OR FICTION ? pression might not turn the trick. 

The greater the growth of these two 
organizations, the farther apart they seem 
to drift. The latest attempt to bring them 
together into a united front against anti- 
labor trends has ended in failure and name 
calling. As long as they are unable to 
achieve even a working agreement against 
a common enemy, there is not a ghost of a 
chance of their joining forces. 

CIO President Philip Murray has pro- 
posed that CIO and AFL join in planning 
ahead for things organized labor would like 
the Government to do. But AFL President 
a rs. William Green interprets the Murray pro- 
4 iu" posal as “shadow boxing and _ pretense” 
~~ that amounts to a rejection of earlier AFL 
\@ ANIMALS ARE BLOOD appeals for resumption of conferences 
DONORS at THE STATE looking toward a united labor movement. 
COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON. So, if there is to be any labor uniting 
FACT OR FICTION ? in the next few months, it will have to 
be unity between the AFL and the United 
ANSWERS: Mine Workers. And there are many labor 
Dont coe tannic eutarmncss havecaand insiders who believe that John L. Lewis 


four miraculously huge wheat crops in son will take his miners back to the AFL. 
four successive years ... and experts say 
it’s a violation of the “law of probability”’! 
Northern Pacific Railway hauled 57 million 
bushels of wheat from the 1944 crop...enough 
to make nearly four billion 1-lb. loaves of 
bread for the United Nations. 























© SILAGE TRENCHES ouc on 
THOUSANDS OF FARMS LAST FALL 
WERE USED AS DUMPS, FOR 
DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS FARM 
FEEDS. FACT OR FICTION? 








. 


é. Fact. This new veterinary technique makes 
possible an ‘“‘animal blood bank’’ which is 

en j i j saving much livestock on farms along the 
<—— F } Main Street of the Northwest. 


9. Fiction. Countless tons of precious corn and 
grain silage is packed in these trenches, then 
covered for storage . . . an ingenious wartime 
livestock feed-conservation measure. Many 
such ideas are suggested to farmers by agricul- 
tural agents of Northern Pacific Railway. 


4, Fact. Just send for the new Fact or Fiction 
booklet ...a fascinating illustrated quiz about 
the 1900-mile Main Street of the North- 


© FREE I900-MILE TRIP | wit “pet of fun and 
ALONG AMERICAS BEST KNOWN Address Northern Pacific 
MAIN STREET CAN BE ENJOYED ee St. 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN LIVING ROOM. ' : 

FACT OR FICTION ? 
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ClO‘S MURRAY — AFL'S GREEN 
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Where the Pinch 
Of War Controls 
Hits Canadians 


Americans are beginning to ask ques- 
tions about wartime abundance in Canada 
of things that are scarce in the U.S. 
Housewives want to know the reasons for 
the contrast in conditions on opposite 
sides of the Canadian border. It is being 
suggested that equalizing of supplies and 
ration systems is in order. 

Canadians can get plenty of meat, but- 
ter, bacon and other foods that are very 
scarce in this country. Very few foods are 
rationed in the Do- 
minion. Canadian 
motorists have more 
liberty in drawing 
their gasoline rations. 
Fuel oil and ciga- 
rettes are available 
as needed. 

These situations, 
added to the ab- 
sence in Canada of 
general conscription 
for overseas service, 
are back of persistent 
inquiries in this country as to the facts 
about the degree of Canada’s participation 
in the war. The question is whether, in 
proportion to her population, Canada’s 
war effort matches that of the U.S. 

Here, in brief, are the facts: 

In foods, Canada is not suffering from 
any over-all shortage. The reason is that 
Canada produces more food per capita 
than this country, produces less industrial 
products. Sugar, butter, preserves and 
syrups are the only foods rationed in the 
Dominion. The sugar ration is two pounds 
a year larger than here, although many 

consumers have unused coupons. Butter 
rations are six ounces a week. Prices for 
these items are below U.S. levels. 

Gasoline and fuel oil are available as 
needed. Only about 4,000 homes use oil 
for heating. The gasoline ration of 120 gal- 
lons a year—about the same as the ration 
in an A book in the United States-—can 
be drawn at any time. Few supplemental 
rations are granted. 

Clothing and shoes are unrationed. 

Cigarettes are readily available. 

Liquor is rationed very rigidly. The al- 
lowance varies from 13 ounces to 40 
ounces a month per person. 

Restrictions on Canadians, despite 
these differences, on the whole have been 
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We knew they were coming. A whole train- 
load of ’em. And we knew we only had 37 
minutes to feed them and send them on 
their way. What a fine-looking, husky lot 
they were, swarming in here with their 
healthy young appetites! The kitchen 
looks like it was strafed by a pack of P-47’s! 

That’s a common, everyday scene at 
Fred Harvey’s these days. Our restaurants, 
hotels and dining cars are on America’s 
most-traveled routes. Consequently they 
are the daily objectives of Private Pringle 
and tens of thousands of his buddies in the 
armed forces, needing tens of thousands 
of Fred Harvey meals every day as they 
travel across the country. 

To meet this vital need we are serving 
more meals than ever before — and in 
the face of personnel shortages and food 
rationing. Moreover our civilian business, 


too, is vastly increased. Under these 
circumstances frills, of course, are out. 
Yes, and we’ll admit, often it goes beyond’ 
that. The service can’t always quite be up 
to the old Fred Harvey standard you’ve 
come to expect. . 

We’re not complaining—we are proud 
of our wartime assignment! We are 
determined that Private Pringle and his 
buddies shall come first, that they shall 
get their meals on time and piping hot. If 
at times that means you aren’t served so 
quickly . . . we know you understand. 


* * * 


AFTER THE WAR, with 
money you're saving in 
War Bonds, travel and 
see the America for 
which we are fighting. 
Visit the world-famous 
Fred Harvey Hotels at 
Grand Canyon National 
Park and in old Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 
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RESTAURANTS * SHOPS * HOTELS * DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY—FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT YOUR PACIFIC COAST PLANT SITE! 


: AVERAGE YEARLY TEMPERATURE 
BASED UPON A 32 YEAR RECORD 
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ANNUAL MEAN TEMPERATURE—57.9° 
ANNUAL AVERAGE RELATIVE HUMIDITY—56%, 


Let’s talk about the 


WEATHER! 


. (...AND DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT!) 


As you read this, glance out of the window. ... Is there snow 
and sleet on the ground? Is Old Man Winter getting ready 

* to snarl up traffic... keep your own car from starting easily 
.-. and, in general, hinder plant production? 


NO CENTRAL HEATING PLANTS 


This is one time you can do more than talk about the 
weather. You can do something about it. In Santa Clara 
County, throughout the entire Winter season, the vast ma- 
jority of factories operate without central heating plants. 
Materials can be stored out of doors and outside workers 
continue to produce with few delays. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED 15% 


Snow is practically unheard of in Santa Clara County. Year 
’round relative humidity averages only 569%. And the aver- 
age temperature range between the warmest and coldest 
months of the year is only 19.6° F. Is it any wonder that 
Santa Clara County plants have found, that on the basis of 
climate alone, productive efficiency is increased as much as 


15%. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


You've thought about a Pacific Coast plant— 
and now is the time for action! Write today, 
on your business letterhead, for “‘Post War 
Pacific Coast’’—a 36-page factual book about 
the Pacific Coast’s fastest growing industrial 
area. 
Dept. U 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF, 


| SANTA CLARA 
UA 


, The population center of the Pacific Coast 

















somewhat more severe than in this coun- 
try. High taxes, job freezing, travel re- 
strictions and low commodity prices are 
chief causes of complaint. Canada has been 
in the war 27 months longer than the U.S., 
and Canadians have had that much more 
time to grow tired of restraints. 

Canada’s economic chief, Donald Gor- 
don, head of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, has kept prices at less than 
4 per cent above September, 1941. Wages, 
similarly, have been held down. Pressure 
for relaxation of controls, therefore, has 
been directed elsewhere—toward an easier 
food situation and relaxation of controls 
over some civilian production. 

Canada does have shortages, de- 
spite these’ relaxations. Canadians envy 
Americans their larger liquor supplies. 
Fresh seafood is available in few interior 
cities. Canned goods are not rationed, but 
quantities available are far smaller than 
in this country. Cigarettes cost 45 cents a 
package in Canada because of taxes. Shoes 
are not rationed in the Dominion, but 
supplies do not permit buying as many as 
the American ration of three pairs a year. 
Tea never was rationed in the U.S., and 
coffee was made ration free here almost a 
yeay before tea and coffee went on unre- 
stricted sale in Canada. Margarine is not 
produced to supplement butter. 

Reasons for these differences exist. Most 
of them are due to problems of transpor- 
tation, habit and climate. While Washing- 
ton goes short of butter and bacon, larger 
supplies are found in Chicago. Turkeys 
generally are in very restricted supply, yet 
some local farmers have taken to peddling 
them from door to door. 

In Canada, meat rationing was discon- 
tinued in February of this year to end an 
existing glut of hogs and cattle despite 
record shipments to England. This surplus 
of meats has persisted. Shipments to this 
country are limited by insufficient refrig- 
erator cars and other bottlenecks. How- 
ever, compared to U.S. Lend-Lease on a 
per capita basis, Canadian mutual aid to 
her allies would amount to $22,000,000,000. 

Joint controls by both countries have 
tried to extend to Canadian industries on 
a fair and equitable basis the U.S. prior- 
ities system and Controlled Materials 
Plan. Restrictive orders on the use of ma- 
terials are compared and brought into line 
as much as possible. In instances where 
Canadian controls were less severe than 
those in the U.S., Canada usually has 
tried to equalize restrictions. This country 
has not done likewise where U.S. controls 
are less severe than those in the Dominion. 

The facts show that this war is not easy 
for Canadians, any more than it is for 
people in this country. When Canada’s 
population and resources are taken into 
consideration, her efforts compare well 
with those of the U.S. The pinch of war 
does not always hit Canadians in the same 
places as Americans. But, on the whole, 
Canadians are hit just as hard. 
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Special Report 


Government controls over 
business and a revised 
budget system suggested 


A blueprint to fulfill President Roose- 
velt’s campaign promise of 60,000,000 
postwar jobs now is before Congress. This 
blueprint is not one that the President is 
prepared to accept at this time. It is im- 
portant, however, because it fits together, 
into one connected plan, almost all of the 
ideas tested in New Deal days or now ad- 
vanced to attain the job objective. 

The plan itself is in the form of a Full 
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PUBLIC WORKS 
Ideas tested... 


Employment Act of 1945, proposed by 
Senator Murray (Dem.), of Montana. It 
has the support of Philip Murray, CIO 
president, and of the affiliated Political 
\ction Committee under Sidney Hillman. 
It is an omnibus bill that provides a 
chance to unite many of the special-inter- 
est groups in Congress when the time 
comes to press for action. That time may 
not arrive until a postwar depression hits, 
until more than 5,000,000 persons are out 
of work and looking for “work. At that 
time, however, ideas now offered tenta- 
tively promise to take on sudden impor- 
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extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BLUEPRINT FOR 60,000,000 JOBS: 
HOW WORK PLAN WOULD OPERATE 


Federal Spending as Keystone of Proposed Employment Program 


tance, just as the 30-hour-week bill be- 
came important back in 1933. 

In brief, the plan offers a formula for a 
planned economy in the United States. 
This planned economy would be built 
upon a Government pledge to find produc- 
tive work for every man and woman in 
America who wants work and cannot find 
a job in private industry. The program 
calls for Government supervision of pri. 
vate investment, and for other controls to 
keep the business machine in balance as 
that investment goes on. In it is room for 
many TVA’s, for broader social security, 
for help to farmers, aid to small business 
and curbs on big business. 

If the program is accepted, here, in 
more detail, is how it would operate: 

A new type of budget. First, the 
President would present to Congress each 
year an estimate of the number of jobs 
needed to provide full employment. That 
figure now is placed at 60,000,000 jobs. 

Next, the President would estimate the 
amount of spending—by individuals, in- 
vestors, corporations, State and local gov- 
ernments and the Federal Government— 
needed to provide those jobs. This aggre- 
gate outlay is known as the “gross national 
product.” To provide 60,000,000 jobs, it 
is estimated a total outlay of $170,000,- 
000,000 would be required. This year, the 
gross national product will be $196,000,- 
000,000. In 1929, it was $99,400,000,000. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
. .. in New Deal days... 


The problem. National planning be- 
gins at this point. The problem would be 
to make sure of a gross national product 
to assure 60,000,000 jobs. Today, about 
half of the national product is being sup- 
plied by the Federal Government, and 
most of that will disappear after the war. 

The authors of this plan obviously do 
not expect the Budget Bureau to find that 
consumers, private industry and State and 
local governments will spend enough to 
produce a gross national product of $170,- 
000,000,000. The President would have to 
report this finding to Congress and sug- 
gest ways and means to get more product 





ices & Ewing 
SLUM CLEARANCE 
... fit into the plan 


produced—probably as much as $30, 
000,000,000 more. 

The first solution. The first task of the 
President would be to recommend a pro- 
gram to persuade private business and 
consumers to spend more money. This 
would be done in several ways. 

Basic wages probably would be raised. 
That would assure more spending by con- 
sumers for food and clothing and travel 
and recreation. Price guarantees and in- 
come payments almost certainly would 
continue for farmers. These are promised 
now. Excise taxes on manufactured ar- 
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ticles, such as automobiles and tires, would 


be reduced in order to lower prices and , 
increase the volume of sales. 

The next step would be to stimulate fc 
private business. Export-Import Bank 3 
loans would be expanded to stimulate for- 7 


eign trade; industries could expect Gov- 
ernment guarantees to make investments 
abroad. Government loans, either direct 
or guaranteed, would be made to small 
businesses, to groups that might wish to 
purchase or operate war plants. Antitrust 
laws would be enforced more vigorously, 
and patent laws might be changed to 
broaden use of new products and processes. 

This type of aid, of course, depends 
upon acceptance by Congress of the full 
employment bill. 

If a national budget is adopted, other 
measures to increase national product 
would be used. And it is in these measures 
that the kernel of the postwar planning 
program is to be found. 

The second solution. Say, for exam- 
ple, that budget estimates still fall short of 
the national product goal, even with aid 

| to workers, farmers and private business. 
Then, a vast program of public works 
would be adopted, and is outlined in Sen- 
ator Murray’s bill. It specifically mentions: 

Public works. Especially recommended 
are public works that tend to promote 
private investment. Into this category fall 
river developments, such as the Tennessee 
Valley project and the proposed Missouri 


CL a YION STEA mM GENERA TORS Valley Authority. If these projects are th 











Reach Full Working Pressure - 
bill 

: by 

This is only one of the advantages of this equipment that in 
will help postwar business get “steamed up” in a hurry. Re 
m 

We're proud of the way Clayton Flash Type Boilers have ] 
proven their advantages in a multitude of special and exact- cos 
ing requirements for military, marine and industrial uses. call 
pro 

Clayton Steam Generators are completely self-contained, tra: 
ready to hook up and operate . . . require one-fourth the space Bu 
. weigh only half as much... reach fuil working pressure in ie 
five minutes...are fully automatic... float on the line, instant- - 
ly adjusting themselves to handle peak or minimum loads. ee 
They are the last word in steam producing equipment for vi 
food processing plants, plastic moiders, dry cleaning shops, vi 
beverage bottlers, laundries, aboard motor ships and for pee 
countless other applications. | yok hens on 
. ee splat PHILIP MURRAY sche 

Let us tell you more about getting “‘steamed up” quickly . F 
with Clay:on Boilers—15 to 150 H. P. + + ANGLE MOORE « Pr 
accepted, that would mean a vast, long- sins 

term program to develop power sites, navi- wen 

gation, irrigation and_ flood control ter | 
throughout the United States. ™ 

ani 


Also to be expected is an expanded 
highway program, not only to improve~ S. 
cross-country thoroughfares, but also to — 
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build farm-to-market roads and to im- 
prove city streets. This probably would 
be done on a joint federal-State basis. 
Another building plan can be expected 
for new airports and airways, and to im- 
prove the existing airport system so as to 
stimulate postwar aviation. This also 
would call for emergency landing strips 
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SENATOR MURRAY 
. « « to cushion the postwar shocks 


throughout the country for both private 
and commercial planes. 

Slum clearance. A program of slum 
clearance and urban improvement also is 
a specific proposal in the full employment 
bill. This project long has been advocated 
by New Dealers. It had a special position 
in the program of the abolished National 
Resources Planning Board and is included 
in the CIO postwar program. 

Besides replacing city slums with low- 
cost housing developments, the program 
calls for the virtual rebuilding of cities to 
provide adequate recreation centers, better 
traffic conditions and less congestion. 
Business centers in some areas would be 
replaced with parks and new centers lo- 
cated in the outskirts—again, if Congress 
accepts the proposal. 

Health and education. The suggested 
national budget also finds room for a fed- 
eral health and education program. This 
would involve new hospitals, more nursing 
and medical services, food stamp plans to 
improve the diets of the poor, and free 
school lunches for clildren. 

Federal outlays to improve State and 
city school systems also could be recom- 
mended in the national budget. This 
would call for more school buildings, bet- 
ter pay for teachers and, probably, college 
scholarships for deserving students who 
cannot afford to continue their schooling. 

Social security. The President also 
would be directed, in preparing the pro- 
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| 3 using motion pictures to help 
sell farm equipment, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. found that actual farm scenes, featuring 
real farm folks, are more convincing than 
“staged” action by professionals. 


That’s why the farmer's daughter, and 
her brother and father and mother, play 
leading roles in this company’s films. 


Because opportunities to film desirable, 
authentic farm scenes can’t always be an- 
ticipated, Russell W. Lewis, manager of 
the Fairbanks-Morse farm equipment sales 
division, always carries a Filmo Camera 
when afield. Thus he has recorded many 
sequences which give his films realism. 


*® * * 


Perhaps motion pictures could help make 
the advantages of your products or serv- 
ices seem real and impelling to prospects 
.-- or help train your salesmen or factory 
workers . . . or aid in your employee 
relations work. Investigate the rich pos- 
sibilities. Read the new booklet giving 
full details on how to make movies work 
for you. Send for your copy by pinning 
the coupon to your letterhead. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 


Farmer’s Daughter Becomes a 
Screen Star in 
Fairbanks-Morse Sales Films 


Mr. Lewis taking movies with his 
Filmo Camera on a Missouri farm. 





The Postwar 
FILMOSOUND 


Embodying new fea- 
tures resulting from 
B&H engineered, 
> combat -tested prin- 
ciples of OPTI- 
ONICS, the Filmo- 
sound of tomorrow 
will set wholly new 
standards in indus- 
trial film projection. 





Support the Sixth... Buy MORE War Bonds 









Pee see esses see es ee eee eh 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Please send, without charge, a copy of your 
new industrial film booklet giving full de- 
tails on how to make movies work for us. 
Firm.... 


pO OCC OE Pe ees 


City... re ‘4 bens 0 3 RS 


Requested by... USN 12-29=44 
Sew eee ew ew eee ew ee ee BS eee 


Products combining the sciences of OPTIcs © electrONics © mechanlCS 


PRECISION-MADE 8Y 











Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 54 of a Series 
r 7 





_ STRONG — 


Eastern Champions in ’36 and *40...World Cheantene in 


°37 and °42...the Washington Redskins are a twelve-year-old pro- 
fessional football team whose hard-hitting tactics and spectacular 
winning sprees have done much to focus attention on pro football 


° 


..-help make it the great American sport it is today. 


Their letterhead, on Strathmore paper, proclaims the 
Redskin record...is typical of a strong, aggressive team. YOUR 
letterhead must express at a glance the power and position of your 
organization. With lighter weight paper a wartime necessity, qual- 
ity is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is 


your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE oe 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massacnusetts 





posed national budget, to include new so- 
cial security policies, or to suggest changes 
in the social security program. A broader 
coverage in this field already is advocated 
by the President and some of his support- 
ers in Congress. 

The proposal, if accepted, would provide 
old-age benefits for almost every person in 
the country and would be very likely to 
increase the benefits. In addition, it would 
provide health insurance and disability 
payments for persons injured in the course 
of their daily activities. If such a system 
is to support itself, it would require an 
estimated 12 per cent tax on pay rolls. 

Budget operations. In substance, the 
proposed national budget wraps up in one 
package all the postwar proposals for im- 
proving the welfare of the nation. It is de 
signed to appeal to unions, businessmen 
and farmers. It specifically states that all 
construction shall be performed by private 
concerns. 

This budget would be presented to Con- 
gress on the first day of the regular ses- 
sion. Then, a joint committee of House 
and Senate would study the document as 
a whole. By March 1 of each year, this 
committee would be required to report its 
findings and recommendations of the 
President’s plan, together with a joint res- 
olution setting forth the Government’s 
over-all planning program for the year. 
The resolution would state the total vol- 
ume of federal expenditures and other fed- 
eral investment to be undertaken, along 
with estimates of tax receipts and the 
amount of borrowing or debt retirement 
that is to be made. 

In effect, the joint resolution would 
provide Congress with a general policy for 
the year, into which other proposals for 
legislation and taxes would be fitted. 

Actually, what is proposed is “an eco- 
nomic substitute for war production,” a 
Government spending program to guaran- 
tee jobs by one method or another. If this 
national budget is adopted, the orthodox 
concept that Government should limit its 
activities, reduce expenditures and balance 
its budget would be swept aside. 

Behind the proposal is the belief 
that private industry, left to its own de- 
vices, cannot provide the amount of em- 
ployment that will be demanded after the 
war. If this opinion is acted upon in a na- 
tional budget, business can expect a large 
degree of federal control. Budget opera- 
tions will direct the country’s investment 
policies by channeling funds into projects 
according to an over-all plan. Official at- 
tention also will be paid to prices, since 
the Government would be interested in 
passing technical improvements to con- 
sumers in the form of lower prices, so that 
a high volume of output could be main- 
tained. 

Finally, postwar tax policy under such 
a proposal would be aimed at tapping in- 
dividual savings, which means continued 
high taxes on high incomes. 
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“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Military or Health Training? 


Sir:—I am terribly concerned about 
peacetime conscription. 

Why all the hue and cry about letting 
the soldier vote for a President, then de- 
priving him of his choice on a matter far 
more important than the choice of a Pres- 
ident? 

If one year of service would be such a 
tremendous step toward perfect health, 
why don’t they take the men now quali- 
fied as unfit and improve them? 

Large and powerful armies have never 
kept nations out of war. In fact, the 
possession of them seems to encourage 
use of them at the first opportunity. And, 
worst of all—are we to confess to the world 
that we have given up all other methods 
but this barbaric one? 

What we do need, obviously, is a uni- 
versal health program, beginning in kin- 
dergarten and continuing through to adult- 
hood. If the money and ability required 
for conscription could be turned in this 
direction, we should have a nation whose 
young men would never have to join the 
ranks of the unfit. 

South China, Me. 
MapvELEINE JoNES WALENTA 


* * * 


Social Security Financing 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion. “Should the Social Security 
pay-roll tax be continued frozen at 
1 per cent each on employers and em- 
or allowed automatically to 

was re- 
22 issue. 


ployes, 

increase to 2 per cent each?” 

ceived too late for the Dec. 

Sir:—I am on the fence on the subject 
of increasing Social Security taxes. On the 
one hand, American business and the pub- 
lic are better able to pay this increase 
now than they may be later. From this 
standpoint, it ought to be increased. 

On the other hand, taxes thus collected 
do not accumulate, but the money is used 
for current federal expenditures and the 
obligations are in the form of IOU’s. 

I personally favor a new Social Security 
measure by which we take care of our peo- 
ple each year in the budget for that year. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Herwran W. STEINKRAUS 
President, Bridgeport Brass Co. 
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“Automatic ¥ 


rIRE-FOG 


NKETS x IT ISOLATES x IT QUENCHES 


STOPS TRANSFORMER FIRES 
ALMOST BEFORE THEY START 





® Yes—plain water—in FIRE-FOG form now safely 
puts out a transformer fire moments after it starts— 
isolates the burning unit, guards the others from damage. 


Let’s assume that you’ve installed an “Automatic” 
FIRE-FOG System as: protection against transformer 
fire hazards. What will happen if fire breaks out? 


Instantly, automatically, FIRE-FOG nozzles “shoot” 
a mist-like spray at the fire, blanket the blaze com- 
pletely—amillions of water droplets hammer down the 
flames—cool the fire area. In an incredibly short time 
the fire is quenched 

... and a costly conflagration—plant shut-down— 
production loss, are all avoided thanks to plain, ordi- 
nary water transformed into a potent all-around fire 
fighter by “Automatic.” 


*% YOUR FIRE HAZARD? You need a FIRE-FOG installation to protect 
your plant from such fire hazards ae electric transformere, oil quench 
tanke, enamel dip tanke, open tanks of inflammable liquide, gasoline loade 
ing racks, rubber churne. Write for full informationthere’s no obligation. 


“AUTOMATIC” manufactures and installs 
gf a complete line of fire protection devices an 
systems for all types of fire hazards. 


on omman CORPORATION 





4A OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


. OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 





























Seven States Prove Present Vehicle 
Length Restrictions Unnecessary 


Here’s an example of the kind of State The seven States which cooperated by lifting 
their length restrictions have definitely proved 
that present low length limits are not necessary 





cooperation that wins wars! 


Since March, 1942, a fleet of 93 giant Truck- from the standpoint of public safety! 
Trailers has been working 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, hauling heavy bomber frame In the face of this evidence—based on the 
assemblies from the Ford Willow Run Bomber 11-million-mile safety record of 73-foot Truck- 
Plant to assembly plants at Tulsa, Oklahoma, Trailer units—shouldn’t our State Legislatures 
and Ft. Worth, Texas. do something to liberalize restrictive length laws? 

These huge Truck-and-Trailer combinations 35 feet in 3 States 50 feet in 5 States 

. . Measuring more than 73 feet in length... 40 feet in 3 States 55 feet in 1 State 
the 1 t vehicles i 1 ti ‘ 

are the longest vehicles in regular operation on 42 tent in 0 State 60 feet in @ States 


U. S. highways. They are longer than the maxi- 


mum permitted by any of the 48 States (Arizona 45 feet in 28 States 65 feet in 1 State 


is the most liberal, with an allowance of 65 oe 

car This is only one of many examples of the con- 
feet). They are more than double the Illinois . ee é ; : 
— fusing, hamstringing situations facing the man 
limit of 35 feet. who hauls the food you eat, the clothes you wear 


But all of the States on the route... Michigan, and the other goods you use. 


Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas... lifted their length restrictions, at 
the request of the Army Air Forces, to help 
speed production of Liberators on the world’s 
longest bomber “assembly line.” 


And it all adds up to higher costs for you— 
because anything which restricts the efficiency 
of motor transport increases transportation ex- 
pense—and the public pays the bill. 





" , P - 7 
And here’s the important point —‘in 


manicky 41,00R N00 meine. 08 How Does Your State Stand? 
operation, only two cargo 

i This booklet, “Are the United 
losses were sustained, and se ieee «ae 
7 : States United?” will give you the 
in neither case ener the complete story — and will tell you 
length of the Trailer a exactly how your own State stands. 
contributing factor! Send for a free copy today. 


FREE AMERICA’S HIGHWAYS 





FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY # DETROIT 32 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers Service in Principal Cities 
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Plus and Minus 


tle Reg. U.S. Pat. 











2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 



































Aperican BUSIIESS 


Now that the optimism is squeezed out of the war outlook..... 

Germany is unlikely to surrender until well along in 1945. This war could 
last until midyear, or even beyond, depending on what happens in days just ahead. 

Japan is likely to be in the ring until sometime in 1946, maybe until late 
in 1946. It all depends on when a shift can be made from Europe to the Pacific. 

Reconversion of industry in U.S. can be forgotten for the time being. 

You need now to shift thinking back to the immediate future, to forget a 
bit about postwar. That's because the demands of war are to affect all planning 
for 1945; are to dominate whatever you may intend to do. 

Optimism over the war in highest military quarters steered everybody wrong. 
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Draft, man power are matters of most immediate importance and concern. 

The way things appear to stand at this time..... 

Casualties, plus discharges for illness, age, etc., probably exceeded total 
inductions in December. A sharp step-up in draft calls is becoming probable. 

Men aged 26 through 29 must expect military demands to dip rather deeplv 
into their ranks starting in February or March. The present policy of wholesale 
deferment of men above 25 is going to have to be revised in light of needs. 

Men aged 30 through 37 are coming back into danger zone on draft. They do 
not face imminent call on a general basis. Yet, if both wars run past mid-1945, 
as they may, it probably will be necessary to comb higher age groups again. 

4-F's, where only minor defects are involved, may be re-examined. As a 
group, this class is least likely to be ca’led to meet Army-Navy man-power needs. 

You very definitely will face a tighter situation in civilian man power. 
New pressures will be applied to force workers back into war plants, to force 
workers out of jobs that clearly are non-essential. Pressures will be short of 
a civilian draft, but will aggravate the problem of employers in many areas 
not in war work. 

Replacement needs will fix size of draft calls, now near 100,000 monthly. 




















To turn to the field of wartime taxes..... In the light of events: 

Tax rates will remain unchanged on 1945 income; will not be raised to help 
cover war costs that are going to be larger than had been anticipated. 

Pay-roll tax to support old-age insurance will stay at 1 per cent each on 
the employer and employe. An increase will relate to Congress action on social 
security, to whether or not the 1945 session broadens old-age coverage. 

Individual income tax rates will be the same on 1945 income as on 1944, 

Corporation income tax rates, excess-profits tax rates will be unchanged, 
excises will stay where they are for another year at least. 

And: The prospect is growing that war tax rates will be applied to 1946 
income as well; that there will be little or no relief before 1947. That is 
to be the case if war with Japan runs into 1946 for any length of time. It is 
not probable that the excess-profits tax.will be ended until the first full 
year after both wars end. Then it will come off in its entirety. 














Inflation of the general price level is an increasing postwar prospect. 
It is well to keep these points in mindeecee. 
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TREND :- AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


1. The dollar supply is to reach fantastic heights with longer war. 

2. Pent-up demand for goods will grow with each added month of war. 

3. Higher wage and other costs will tend to be reflected in postwar prices. 

4. Public irritation with controls, public demand for an end of controls 
over prices, over wages, over distribution will grow as the war drags on. 

Nobody can say how people will behave, what they will do when they can pro- 
duce and buy freely again. Maybe they will exercise restraint. Maybe they will 
let others get ahead of them. Maybe businessmen will be content to take up higher 
costs in narrower profit margins. Maybe there will be no scramble to build-up 
inventories. Maybe the mass of people will hang on to wartime savings. 

It is possible, but not probable. More probable is a scramble to buy things 
that earlier could not be bought. More probable is a resulting rise in prices. 

This much is reasonable to expect: 

Most farm prices, some raw material prices will tend downward in postwar. 

Many, if not most, finished-goods prices will move upward in postwar. 

Improving quality of postwar products will temper the rise in real prices; 
will tend to give people a better product for the higher price. In wartime, de- 
clining quality has screened what often is an actual rise in price by giving the 
customer less quality for the same total of dollars. 

Do not be too impressed by New Deal forecast of quick postwar deflation. 























Now that the prospect is for a longer period of two-continent warfare..... 
Wage controls, salary controls are more likely to continue beyond June 30. 
Price controls, rent controls now seem likely to be extended until June 
30, 1946, without emasculating change. Congress had been thinking of whittling 
down these controls. The longer war continues, the harder it is to end controls. 
Raw materials will continue to be in tight supply in most instances. That 
means rationing of materials, continued CMP controls through much of 1945. 
Civilian durable goods manufacture will continue to be severely restricted. 
Construction will continue to be rather severely limited. 
Black markets will grow, will take on added importance as goods become more 
scarce and people have a constantly growing volume of money to spend. All signs 
suggest at least one more full year of a complete sellers’ market. 




















You also must expect this, as a result of developments: 

Military demands for men, for materials henceforth will not be questioned 
so closely; will tend to be accepted as a matter of course. 

Civilian viewpoint will get short shrift, at least until German defeat, 
maybe until the end of the Japanese war. Civilians had been getting some breaks, 
had been making progress with their idea that they should get a bigger cut. 

And: The military itself will tend to be less optimistic; will tend to go 
in for an even wider margin of safety in making plans for war operations. 

Even _so, when German war does end, there will be much more drastic cutbacks 
than the current line of official talk suggests. Shipbuilding will undergo a 
precipitate decline. Aircraft will be off about 30 per cent. Demand for guns 
will drop nearly 75 per cent in a few months. Motor vehicle demand will de- 
cline more than 50 per cent. Communications equipment will fall about 80 per cent. 

One war, despite the propaganda, does not require as much equipment as two 
wars, when the equipment from one war can be shifted to the other. 











When the 79th Congress opens its first session January S3.ccec.e 

Prevailing Senate and House attitude will not differ much from the 78th. 

World bank, currency stabilization, aviation, oil agreements will be viewed 
with a calculating eye; will not be approved in any shotgun manner. 

Social security will become @ live subject again, but probably will not be 
expanded to any great extent. Unemployment insurance standards may be raised. 

Postwar taxes will be under study, but may not be acted upon. 
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MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBU- 
TION COSTS: Substantial savings, 
placing such a manufacturer in a 
most advantageous competitive po- 
sition, are indicated. 


RAW MATERIALS: North Carolina 
leads America in the production of 
primary kaolin and feldspar. High 
grade quartz (it was selected be- 
cause of its superior quality for the 
manufacture of the world’s largest 
observatory telescope lens) is 
abundant in North Carolina. 


LABOR: North Carolina labor is 
noted for its adaptability. Typical 
of the experience of manufacturers 
who have moved their plants to 
North Carolina is that of the new- 
comer who wrote,“‘Jt was necessary 
for us to employ inexperienced people 
and train them. We found that these 
people were easily 
trainedand show- 
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of enthusiasm and interest in their 
work. They have proved to be efficient 
workmen, steady and reliable. We 
have had practically no absentee prob- 
lem. All our workers are exceptionally 
loyal and vitally interested in the wel- 
fareofour company and organization.” 


TAXES: A sound and stable tax 


structure. 


TRANSPORTATION: Raw materi- 
als are close by. The entire South- 
eastern area is adequately served, 
by rail and truck, from North 
Carolina. Substantial savings in 
freight will be reflected in distri- 
bution costs. 


Write today for information on the 
potentialities of dinnerware manufacture 
in North Carolina, Address Commerce 
and Industry Division, 3255 Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development 
Raleigh, North Carolina. . 


NORTH CAROLIN. 









GAGE 


le Reg. U.S. Pat. 


What Tax Freeze 


Means to System 
For Old-Age Aid 


In freezing pay-roll taxes for another 
year—the third consecutive freeze voted 
by Congress—the Government gives evi- 
dence of abandoning the idea that the 
old-age insurance should be self-support- 
ing. The problem of financing old-age 
benefit payments also is left for future 
decision. 

The issue is scheduled to arise again 
when the next Congress considers expand- 
ing the Social Security system to include 
farm workers, domestic servants and others 
not now covered. Proposals also are ex- 
pected for adding health and disability in- 
surance to the program and for increasing 
benefits. All of these proposals would add 
to the eventual cost of Social Security, but 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR VANDENBERG 
... sees no immediate danger 


Congress has yet to show any disposition 
to provide for meeting those costs. 
Reserves. Principal explanation for the 
repeated freezes is found in the present 
size of the reserve fund, as well as Con- 
gress’s usual reluctance to increase taxes. 
This fund now stands at $6,000,000,000. 
That is 8 to 12 times as much as will be 
withdrawn ‘in any year up to 1950. It 
also is about twice as much as the Social 
Security Board estimated would be in the 
reserve at this time when the Social 
Security Act was amended in 1939. More- 


over, this estimate assumed that pay-roll 


taxes would double in 1948. 

The fact that official estimates were 
far from the mark persuaded Congressmen 
that they safely could postpone the 
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WHY YOU SHOULD CONFER WITH THE @4ace IN PLANNING YOUR 


The Pension Trust Division of the Chase has assisted hun- 
dreds of organizations, both large and small, in the formu- 
lation and operation of employee benefit programs. As a 
result of this experience and of continued research, Chase 
officers are prepared to furnish pertinent information and 
to make helpful suggestions to you or your consultant. 
A plan should be constructed to meet the specific require- 
ments of each employer and his employees. Decisions 


which should be made only after careful study are: 


VON 


1. What types and amounts of benefits (retirement, disability, death, sever- 
ance) will best fit your particular case? 

2. What type of program (pension or profit-sharing) and what vehicle of 
financing (group contract, individual contracts or securities, or some com- 
bination thereof) should enable your plan to function most satisfactorily 
through varying economic cycles? 


For these reasons a preliminary discussion with Chase 
officers is advisable now. Once a program is decided upon, 
the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee would 
secure the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and 


economical administration for any trust established. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


|| BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15. 








FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR ... 


with a background of Craftsmanship...brings 
to prospective purchasers and many thousands 
of Fridén users...PERFORMANCE and DURABIL- 
ITY. Demanded of Business and Industry today 
are intricate Payrolls, Inventories, Invoice 
Percentages, Expense Distributions and the 


accurate figures for Governmental Reports. 
These are speedily produced on Fridén Calcu- 
lators that are AVAILABLE when applications 
to obtain delivery have been approved by the 
W.P.B. Telephone or write to-your local Fridén 
Representative for complete information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 
250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT ¢ SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. ¢ SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM oxrorD 
PUNCH 


To the host, a triumph of hospitality! To the 
connoisseur, a subtle satisfaction! To every 
guest, a delightful experience! That's Hot 
Oxford Punch with Myers’s Jamaica Rum! 





97 PROOF 
For free illustrated 
recipe book write to 
Department—US-12 


MYERS'S RUM “Planters’ Punch Brand“ 100% fine Jamaica Rum 
R.U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. Sole distributors in the U.S.A. 57 Laight St., New York 13, N.Y. 













scheduled increase in the pay-roll tax. 
This faction is led by Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of. Michigan, who points out that 
there is no immediate danger of benefits 
outrunning pay-roll tax receipts. Congress- 
men also appeared impressed by the fact 
that the reserve will continue to increase 
under present tax rates for several years. 
Receipts exceed $1.300,000,000, — while 
benefits are under $200.000.000 a year. 

Future costs. All factions admit, how- 
ever, that present pay-roll taxes will not 
begin to meet ultimate obligations of the 
system. Chief reason for the present size 
of the fund is the increase in the war labor 
force and the increase in pay rolls. These 
increases, however. add to the obligations 
owed by the Government to workers. 

By 1960, for example. Social Security 
officials estimate that tax receipts and 
benefits will balance, if pay-roll taxes rise 
to 5 per cent in 1946 and 6 per cent in 
1949. Thereafter, benefits will exceed re- 
ceipts, and the reserve will begin to shrink. 
By the vear 2000, the fund would have a 
deficit of $110,000,000.000. 

These estimates are based upon continu- 
ing the present limited coverage of old-age 
insurance. If coverage is extended. and 
benefits are increased, the deficit would be 
larger. Thus, all signs now point to a 
future financial headache in meeting old- 
age obligations. 

Present prospects are that, in the long 
run, old-age benefits must be supplemented 
with direct appropriations by Congress. to 
be met either out of General Treasury 
revenues or future Government borrowing, 
And this is a sign thgt Social Security is to 
remain a political, as well as a financial, 
problem for years to come. 


Private credit sources. A movement 
is developing to organize private credit 
pools for local business enterprises through- 
out the country. This development would 
supplement present plans of private bank- 
ers to organize regional pools to provide 
more business loans by spreading the risk. 
It is reported to have interested officials 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Bank pools now are being organized in 
various areas. This involves a pooling of 
bank resources to enable local bankers to 
advance more business loans than they 
otherwise would be able to make. Such 
loans, however, would be confined to regu- 
lar commercial bank loans for short-term 
credit. 

Now, the proposal is being made to 
organize local associations to make long- 
term investments in new or small busi- 
nesses in local communities. One such 
plan has been outlined to the National 
Association of Securities Commissioners by 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, New York invest- 
ment banker and former War Production 
Board vice chairman. 

This program calls for local associations 
to be formed to purchase stock in local 
enterprises that cannot obtain outside fi- 
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nancing. This stock ultimately would be 
redeemed out of profits or sold through 
local investment dealers, so that the asso- 
ciations could retain funds for further in- 
vestments. 

The suggestion also is made that local 
associations could obtain Government as- 
sistance through the RFC or the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. The Government agen- 
cies would buy preferred stock in the or- 
ganizations, just as RFC often buys 
preferred stock in larger banks. 

The program is proposed as a method 
of providing needed capital for new and 
established small businesses, such as small 
factories, flying schools or retail stores. 
These businesses cannot now float stock 
through the larger investment banking 
houses, nor are they considered good credit 
risks by large banks. The point is made, 
however. that local investment pools could 
be formed to supply the capital needs of 
their localities and that these operations 
could be profitable. 


Excess-profits tax refunds. Signs 
increase that the next Congress may grant 
a modest amount of tax relief to corpora- 
tions subject to the excess-profits tax. 
Pressure is growing to speed up the pay- 
ment of tax refunds due under the excess- 
profits credit. 

As the law now stands, corporations are 
entitled to an excess-profits credit, to be 
refunded by the Treasury after the war. 
This credit amounts to 10 per cent of the 
excess-profits tax paid. Corporations also 
are permitted, under the present law, to 
carry back their losses and obtain refunds 
on taxes paid in profitable years. 

The proposal now is made that corpora- 
tions be allowed to deduct their excess- 
profits tax credit for 1945 taxes, or, if they 
anticipate a loss, to use the carry-back to 
reduce 1945 tax obligations. In this way, 
companies hit by cutbacks in war orders or 
by other business reverses could strengthen 
their financial positions by paying smaller 
taxes. The procedure is being advocated 
mainly to aid small businesses that next 
year may face both a high tax bill and 
heavy reconversion costs. Some concerns 
might even avoid taxes altogether in 1945. 

As a safeguard for the Government, a 
6 per cent penalty is suggested by one 
group—the Nationa! Planning Association 
—for any taxes deferred that later were 
found to be owed. Thus, if a corporation 
should take its refund and later find that 
it owed an excess-profits tax on 1945 busi- 
ness, the deferred tax would have to be 
paid with interest at 6 per cent a year. 
The same penalty would apply if an antici- 
pated loss were carried back and the loss 
failed to materialize. 

The point is made that this proposal 
would not result in any loss to the Treas- 
ury. Excess-profits tax refurtds will have 
to be made after the war, in any event, 
and the carry-back provisions would ap- 
ply to a future year, as well as next year. 
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@ Teakwood from the jungles of Malaya. Hard and 
strong, and does not warp or crack; protected by its oil 
against the ravages of time and of the elements. 


Protected by its oil... yet there are only time and the © 
elements, and not the fast moving parts of a modern 
machine. Parts that must be protected by their oil, or else 
they fail, and human lives are endangered, or destroyed. 


National Oil Seals do that job; keep 
the vital bearings bathed in oil. 
National Seals, engineered for all the 
exacting requirements of modern ma- 
chinery, in the world’s most modern 
plants devoted entirely to oil reten- 
tion problems. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California 
Plants: Redwood City, California * Van Wert, Ohio 
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“WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE” 





YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


@ Yes, Maine is an industrial State. In 
considering your new business home 
or branch plant location, you’ll find 
that the State of Maine offers-a dis- 
tinctive combination of factors basic 
to stable, profitable operation in a wide 
diversity of lines: 

A VAST RAW MATERIALS 
SUPPLY, HARD AND SOFT 
* WOODS, MINERAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


ABUNDANT POWER AND A 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 
PROVIDING ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY EVERYWHERE AT 
NOMINAL COST 


PURE, SOFT PROCESSING | 
WATER SO ESSENTIAL TO 
MANY FINISHING OPERA- | 
TIONS AND TO LOW-COST | 
PLANT MAINTENANCE 








SKILLED, INTELLIGENT AND 
RESPONSIBLE WORKERS, 
UNUSUALLY CONTENTED BE- 
CAUSE THEY LIVE COMFORT- 
ABLY HERE IN MAINE 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND FREIGHT HAN- 
DLING FACILITIES LINKING 
SUPPLY SOURCES, PRO- 
DUCERS AND MARKETS | 


NEARNESS TO AMERICA’S 
LARGEST MARKETS FOR 
CONSUMER GOODS AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 





A STATE GOVERNMENT CON- 
SIDERATE OF BUSINESS IN 
ITS TAX AND REGULATORY 
LEGISLATION 


AND MAINE IS A GOOD 
PLACE TO LIVE, WITH RE- 
LIGIOUS, CULTURAL AND 
RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNI- | 
TIES IDEAL FOR YOU, YOUR 
FAMILY AND EMPLOYEES 
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@ This book describes in detail the many 
advantages of locating your new business 
home in the State of Maine. We'll gladly 
send a copy and suggest possible plant sites 
for your business if you’ll write. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
STATE HOUSE, ROOM N 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 
















_ People 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Lieut. Gen. Omar N. Bradley and 
Lieut. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges are 
the first two American Army leaders to 
feel the full weight of large-scale German 
attack. They are the first American gen- 
erals to be forced into extensive retreat 
in this war. 

There were occasional setbacks in North 
Africa. And, in the early days of the war, 
before the nation had raised and equipped 
its Army, General MacArthur was pushed 
in the Philippines. But there has been 
nothing to compare with the break-through 
and withdrawal in Northern France. Its 
consequences are so serious that, even this 
early, some are raising questions as to the 
future of the two generals involved. 

What happened. 
Military men _ say 
enough information 
is at hand to show 
that a blunder was 
committed. 

German _ strength 
in the sector of the 
attacks was under- 
estimated. It was 
thought that only five 
Nazi divisions were 
strung along that 
part of the front. In- 
stead of this, 15 or 
more actually ' were 
there. 

German intentions 
were misjudged. It 
was known that some 
sizable German con- 
tingents were on 
the move, but it 
was thought they 
were heading for oth- 
er fronts where the 
fighting was, or 
threatened to be- 
come, more active. 

The result of these 
miscalculations was that American forces 
were spread thinly along the sector of at- 
tack. And the attack, when it came, was 
a real and devastating surprise. 

This situation gave the Germans a great 
initial advantage, which they exploited to 
the fullest possible extent. The enemy was 
helped, too, by the weather. Rain and fog 
kept Allied planes mostly grounded. 

At fault, the military men say, was 
American intelligence work. It is seldom 
that an offensive on such a scale can be 
begun without the opposing army know- 
ing of it well in advance. But intelligence, 
from Pearl Harbor to the present, has not 
been America’s most distinguished con- 
tribution to the war. German intelligence, 
obviously, was much better. 

But, when the attack came, the Ameri- 
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“No second-best for me! I’m waiting 
for a Hamilton, the watch that’s now at 
war (along with many other Hamilton 
instruments). But soon there’ll be a new 
Hamilton, a watch worth waiting for!” 
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Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna, 











B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 
experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 
anda perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 
gether—to get rid of bite and burn and to create such 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


» satisfying effects—in puff 
after puff... Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture! 
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Financing 
TERMINATED 
WAR CONTRACTS 


We have acquired con- 
siderable experience and 
“know-how” in termina- | 
tion financing —and our | 
officers will be pleased to | 
discuss your requirements | 


with you—or your bank. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















When You Need Fence + 
Call ANCHOR 


When your plant needs new fence, consult 
Anchor. Our 52 years of industrial fencing 
experience assure you the best in design, 
materials and durability. Anchor Fence’s 
exclusive ‘drive anchors” guarantee that 
the fence will stand permanently erect and 
in line, regardless of soil or weather... 
yet can be moved without loss to a new 
location. Anchor Fence crews working 
out of our 16 branch offices give you ex- 
pert erecting service on new fence... 
paint, repair, realign or move your present 
fence. Whatever your fence problem, a 
free consultation with an Anchor Fence 
Engineer can save you time, inconveni- 
ence, money. Address: 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 
6610 Eastern Avenue., 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


NATION-WIDE SALES 
AND 
ERECTING SERVICE 









can commanders and their troops went 
forthrightly into action. Reinforcements 
were rushed in from other sectors, the 
flanks were held, and the width of the 
break-through was definitely _ limited. 
American soldiers fought like the sea- 
soned troops that they now are. 

But the consequences, nevertheless, are 
serious.- And, under military practice, 
General Hodges, in command of the sec- 
tor, and General Bradley, in over-all com- 
mand, ordinarily would be held account- 
able. The two generals have brilliant past 
records. 

General Bradley was the first Ameri- 
can General to score a clean-cut victory 
over elite German forces. That was in 
North Africa. He planned and directed 
the campaign that drove the Nazis out of 
Tunisia. He cleaned up Sicily. In France, 
he went ashore as commandant of Ameri- 
can ground troops. He planned and di- 
rected the greatest blitzkrieg in history— 
the campaign that gave all of France to 
the Allies in a few weeks. He is consid- 
ered one of the Army’s shrewdest tac- 
ticians, and expert in the use of ground 
forces and a calm, precise battle com- 
mander. 

General Hodges performed an out- 
standing job in the French campaign. His 
U. S. First Army raced across Northern 
France, while Lieut. Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton’s Third Army was cutting its way 
through to the south. General Hodges and 
his men routed several of the Germans’ 
best divisions. They were first to dent the 
Siegfried Line. 

They went farther into Germany than 
any other Allied unit. At one time, they 
threatened the important Rhine industrial 
city of Cologne. 

But the 
changed that. 

Defensive tactics. General Hodges and 
General Bradley have proved themselves 
brilliant fightmg men when fighting on 
the offensive. But, now, they are con- 
fronted with a different kind of tactics— 
defensive tactics. This requires a different 
sort of generalship, one with which Ameri- 
can commanders have had little experience 
in this war. General MacArthur, isolated 
and outnumbered, performed feats of de- 
fensive strategy on Bataan that will go 
down in military history. But, otherwise, 
American armies have followed their deep- 
ly ingrained tradition of attack, first of 
all. 

Both General Bradley and General 
Hodges are able military men. They have 
the troops and supplies to do the job of 
stopping the Nazi drive. Among military 
observers, there is every confidence that 
the Germar. attack will be turned back. 
As things stand, there is no indication of 
an official inclination to recall either 
General. And, if the Germans are held, 
that achievement is expected to prove 
enough to keep both of the American gen- 
erals to their posts for the later campaign 
when the attack is resumed. 


German counterattack has 








“ive them 
room 
(o grow!” 





. . is Better Homes & Gardens’ advice to 
more than 2,350,000 reader-families think- 
ing and planning postwar rooms for chil- 
dren. ‘‘When he starts crawling out of the 
crib, it’s time to bronze the baby shoes, give 
him a grown-up bed and hand him a foot- 
ball. It’s a short span from infant to 
youngster.” Better Homes & Gardens 
recommends that home designers plan their 
rooms accordingly. 

Month after month leading architects un- 
fold postwar living plans in Better Homes & 
Gardens. Just a part of the reason why Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens continues to be the 
force guiding tomorrow’s home builders. 
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New Bargaining Power of France . . . Postwar Plan 
For Lend-Lease . . . Why Big 3 Meeting Is Delayed 


Mr. Roosevelt’s effort to make a joke 
about the Atlantic Charter, by de- 
scribing it as akin to a scrap of paper 
on which he and Winston Churchill 
had scribbled some notes, did not 
sit well with many of the world’s 
smaller nations, which thought the 
Charter really was to be taken seri- 
ously as an assurance of protection to 
them against domination by big 
powers. 


wk kk 


Winston Churchill finds that both 
Josef Stalin and President Roosevelt 
are rather coy about arranging the 
Big Three meeting that Mr. Churchill 
wants so badly. Both Stalin and 
Roosevelt are annoyed by Churchill's 
preoccupation with balance-of-power 
politics. Stalin, however, also is play- 
ing that kind of politics. 


x * * 


Labor leaders are pressing Mr. Roose- 
velt hard to give some evidence that 
he owes them something for his 
fourth-term victory. The most the 
President is ready to give them to 
date is a statement that he aims a lit- 
tle to the left of center in his thinking. 
Labor representatives here are won- 
dering whether Mr. Roosevelt’s prom- 
ise of 60,000,000 jobs will be brushed 
off later as the Atlantic Charter is be- 
ing brushed off now. 


x * * 


A Roosevelt-Churchill decision made 
at Quebec in August, 1943, resulted 
in the division of men and material 
between the war in Europe and the 
war in the Pacific that finds the U.S. 
Army in the Pacific today saying that 
it has all the men and materials it con- 
veniently can use and the U.S. Army 
in Europe complaining of shortages 
of men and equipment. 


x * * 


Mr. Churchill now is ready to admit 
privately that the experiment of try- 
ing to win the war with bombing alone 
did not work. 
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There is nothing to the reports that 
President Roosevelt brushed off Jesse 
Jones in a Cabinet meeting, or that 
the President has told intimates that 
he intends to fire Mr. Jones as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Actually, Secre- 
tary Jones has had no word from 
either Mr. Roosevelt or Harry Hop- 
kins hinting that his continued service 
is not desired in a fourth term. 


x « * 


Stephen Early, Mr. Roosevelt’s press 
secretary for 12 years, finds that his 
resignation again is being reported as 
imminent by some people around the 
White House. There is no definite sign 
that Mr. Early is to be permitted to 
resign now any more than in the past. 
When and if he does step out, the job 
probably will go to William D. Has- 
sett, who now serves the President in 
a general secretarial capacity. 


ee 


The idea of a separate Department of 
Foreign Trade, to absorb the Foreign 
Economic Administration and foreign 
activities of the Department of Com- 
merce, it now turns out, was a trial 
balloon sent up by an official who ts 
supposed to have an “in” with Harry 
Hopkins. There really is no plan 
along this line at present. 


x « * 


Harold Ickes talked the Army out of 
its latest demand for requisitioning of 
transportation equipment that would 
have forced cancellation of all A and 
B ration books for gasoline in Eastern 
States and would have forced a sharp 
reduction in rations of fuel oil. 


x *« * 


British Government is trying now to 
encourage U.S. industries to establish 
branch factories in England to make 
speciaity products for export to the 
Continent. 


* ak --* 


. India is sounding out the possibility 


of obtaining loans in U.S. to finance 


a start of industrialization in that na- 
tion. India has very large sterling ex- 
change balances in London, but pre- 
fers not to wait for several years to 
translate those balances into indus- 
trial equipment. 


x * *& 


Makers of high policy are beginning 
now to consider how Lend-Lease mav 
have its name changed and may be 
used after the war to set nations up in 
business again with American goods 
on what would be close to a gift basis. 
The argument is that it is as much to 
this country’s interest to see that na- 
tions like Great Britain, Russia, 
France, China and Poland get back 
on their feet economically as it was to 
see that they possessed the where- 
withal to defeat Germany. Some offi- 
cials are discouraging this discussion 
now as “premature.” It is a live sub- 
ject, however. 


x ke & 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle, with one alli- 
ance all signed and sealed with Rus- 
sia’s Josef Stalin, now is in a strong 
position to strike a hard bargain with 
Great Britain on an alliance in West- 
ern Europe. General de Gaulle has 
managed to place himself in a very 
strategic position to play one power 
against another in the interest of 
France. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt now has agreed 
that he will advise with New Deal 
Senators before making future ap 
pointments to high Government jobs. 
New Dealers are upset by the fact 
that the biggest fourth-term jobs are 
currently going to conservatives, with 
the New Deal group getting the 
crumbs. 


x * 


Officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture are veering to the belief that 
farm policy should stress incomes to 
farmers, rather than high prices for 
farm crops. 
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Ten Minute Hop By Helicopter —/ovZwaz 


as much as a half-hour at each end of your trip. 


Among American cities of 100,000 population or 
more—few are less than forty minutes from down- 
town area to airport—by surface transportation. 


But with helicopter shuttle-service, most citys’ 
major airports will be only ten minutes away—or 
less—from the rooftops of downtown hotels, garages, 
office buildings, bus and railroad stations. 


And in the hands of professional pilots, such heli- 
copter shuttle-service will be as safe as it is swift. 
For stoplights, street intersections, and heavy traffic 
will be eliminated—shaving time schedules to save 


For short-haul service, too, from smaller to larger 
cities, and for trips to remote and otherwise in- 
accessible locations with no landing facilities, the 
helicopter will prove practical and useful. 


At McDonnell, we are actively working on the 
development of the helicopter for peacetime uses. 
After victory, we’ll tell you more concerning our 
plans and products. Until then... we’ll continue 
to do our utmost to turn out more planes, parts, 
and plastics for war...to speed victory and peace. 
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Start right, swing your 
partner and catch the beat... 
ONE — for Real Mildness 
TWO — for Cooler Smoking 
THREE — for Better Taste 


One-two-three and your smoking pleasure’s complete. 
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